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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


THE WORKS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE | 


“*Rabindranath Tagore, the mystic poet of India, who in 1913 was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, more than any of the preachers, 
teachers or writers of Europe or America, has given expression to deep philosophical and religious insight, which is quickened with intellect- 
ual honesty and scientific clearness. Son of Abanindranath Tagore, a teacher and artist, and brother of Dwijendranath Tagore, a philosopher, 
he belongs to a family which for generations has produced great men. In his youth he was surrounded by the influences of literature and 
music, and in his maturity he has written prose and verse of amazing strength and lyrical beauty. He does not in his poetry set the themes 
of life to Fs od music; he speaks them in a soft voice to the heart with all the sim 7" and directness of power. He takes the little 
intimate things which comprise life, and fashions them into pearls which reflect the lor the sky, the mightiness of love and life. He 
has vision; he has intelligence in love, the last test of a man’s nature.’’—The Observer. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Two New Books 


“The most perfect expression of Tagore’s genius.” 


THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER 


Translated by the author from the Original Bengali. 


_ “The most careless reader can hardly proceed far into these 
inspired pages without realizing that he is in the presence of holy 
things—of an allegory of the soul such as has not before been told 
in the English tongue. All his treasures will not be 
revealed to the reader at first glance. Happy will be 
those readers whom the King of these pages does not elude. 
If they read the book and cannot find the King, let us assure 
them that the trouble is with their own discernment; for the 
King is really there, and Mr. Tagore is telling us the truth about 
him.”—Chicago Evening Post. $1.25 











“One of the most important of Tagore’s Works.” 


THE SONGS OF KABIR 


Translated from the Original Bengali by Rabindranath Tagore. 


In this volume, Rabindranath Tagore renders in his peerless 
English, and with deeply sympathetic interpretation, a selection 
of the songs of Kabir, the Hinda religious reformer and conciliator 
whose teachings exercised an important influence in upper India 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Denouncing idol worship, 
Kabir maintained that true religion meant devotion to but one 
God. Rejecting caste and sectarianism, while reserving individual 
rights of conscience, Kabir taught that all authority in faith and 
morals belongs to the guru or spiritual guide. This book is one of 
the most important of Tapers works, $1.25 

















Rabindranath Tagore’s Other Works 


“My eyes strayed far and wide before I shut them and said . . . Here art Thou! ... Life of life, I shall ever try to keep all untruths out 
from my thoughts, knowing that thou art that truth which has kindled the light of reason in my mind. I shall ever try to drive all evils 
away from my heart and keep my love in fower, knowing that thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of my heart.’’—Gitanjali. 
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“A book of supreme beauty; rare and wondrous.”’—The Express. 


GITANJALI 
(Song Offerings) 

Translated by the author from the Original Bengali, with an 
Introduction by W. B. Yeats and a portrait by W. Rothenstein, 

“Of trance-like beauty. The expanding sentiment of 
some of the poems wins, even through the alien medium of our 
English prose, a rhythm which in its strength and melody might 
recall familiar passages in the Psalms or Solomon’s Song”—The 
Athenaeum. “Only the classics of mystical literature provide a 
standard by which this handful of ‘Song Offerings’ can be ap- 
praised or understood.”—The Nation. $1.25 


“One of the great messages of modern times.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SADHANA 
The Realization of Life. Essays. 


“Contains with a commendable freedom from decoration the 
essence of Mr. Tagore’s message to the Western world. , 
Nothing could be clearer, more sensible, or more generally 
illuminative.”"—The Daily Telegraph. “The beauty of the 
language in which Tagore’s philosophy is enshrined defies analysis 
almost as completely as the loftiness of the thought.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. “A revelation of the Hindu attitude toward God, Life, 
and the Universe . supremely interesting . . . and 
expressed with delicate perfection.” —The Globe. $1.25 








“An unparalleled vision of childhood.”—The Nation. 


THE CRESCENT MOON 
Child Poems. 

Translated by the author from the Original Bengali. With 8 
illustrations in color. 

“A revelation more profound and more subtle than ‘Gitanjali.’ 
He opens to us the child-mind. His revelation of the 
child-mind is richer, more complete, more convincing, than any 
of which we have had previous knowledge.”—The Globe. “To 
many people this will be the most charming collection of Mr. 

agore’s poems yet given to the English-speaking public.”— 
The Daily News. : $1.2 


“Flowers of poetry as fresh as sunrise.” —The Daily Mail. 


THE GARDENER 


Lyrics of Love and Life written in his youth. 


Translated by the author from the Original Bengali, with 
portrait. 

“One cannot tell what these lyrics may have lost in the transla- 
tion, but as they stand they are of extreme beauty. . . . 
They are simple, exalted, fragrant—episodes and incidents of 
everyday transposed to faery.”—The Daily Mail. “The verses 
in this book are far finer and more genuine than even the best in 
‘Gitanjali’.”—The Daily News. $1.25 
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“An allegory of love’s meaning clear as a sunlit pool.” 


—The Observer. 
CHITRA 


Translated by the author from the Original Bengali. 

“In ‘Chitra’ there is the exquisite grace of the best of Mr. 
Tagore’s other work, linked to the fragrance of an old tale.”— 
Country Life. “Written, we are told, twenty-five yearsago . .. 
even coe Mr. Tagore had that calm intensity of vision whic 
we have all come to love in his later work. We find in him that 
for which Arjuna groped in his love, ‘that ultimate you, that bare 
simplicity of truth’ and never more than in this little work of 
beauty, “Chitra’.”—The Observer. $1.00 











“A play from the heart.”—Boston Advertiser. 


THE POST OFFICE 


Translated by the author from the Original Bengali. 


“A story of pathetic beauty . . . a touching vision of 
childhood, its simple appeal is like that of a minor song.” — Boston 
Advertiser. “No western man—unless it be Maurice Tiesediiack 
—can approach the Oriental in his power to tell the big, haunting 
human lines by way of the simplest and homeliest of tales. 
Tagore’s drama, “The Post Office’, is one of these little-big ad- 
ventures in life.”—Washington Evening Star. $1.00 








Tagore, the new Eastern poet. Get your Boo 


No one who cares for the best in modern literature should fail to become acquainted with the works of Rabindranath 
kseller or the Librarian to show you all of Mr. Tagore’s books and 
select for reading the one you think most likely to interest you. No one should be ignorant of his work. 
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HE European war is offering to American 
T diplomacy a rare opportunity of reaching a 

better understanding with South America. It 
has brought home to the South American countries 
the desirability of closer political and commercial 
relations with the United States. In the past they 
have accepted the protection which the Monroe 
Doctrine secured to them against the aggressive ac- 
tion of European Powers, but they have accepted 
it reluctantly and suspiciously. They were afraid 
that the Doctrine could be made the excuse by this 
country for a more insidious but not less dangerous 
attack upon their independence. They were Pan- 
Americans in a lukewarm way, from a sense of duty, 
but they traded chiefly with Europe, and their sym- 
pathies and human ties connected them with Europe 
rather than with this country. But now, as neutral 
and pacific powers, they are beginning to understand 
some of the advantages of cooperation with the 
leading neutral and the most essentially pacific 
power in the world. They are beginning to see 
that Pan-Americanism has immediate, substantial, 
and incontestable advantages. It remains for the 
State Department to make this new attitude on 
the part of Latin Americans the excuse for a larger 
measure of official Pan-American organization. 
There seems to be no good reason why Mr. Car- 
negie’s Pan-American Building in Washington 
should not become a far more effective and realistic 
House of Peace than has been a certain Palace at 
the Hague. 


RESIDENT Wilson is running the grave risk 

of presenting to the Republicans the issue of 
national defense. His opposition to an investiga- 
tion into the military preparedness of the country 
by a select Congressional committee can and will 
be interpreted as an attempt to suppress the facts. 
The interpretation may be unjust, but it is inevi- 
table. The wise way to discipline such agitation as 
this in favor of an increased military preparation 
is to supply it with an abundance of light and air. 
Now that it has received a fair start it cannot be 
suppressed, and any attempt to suppress it will 


only furnish to the agitators additional means of 
agitation. Mr. Wilson will never have a better 
opportunity of testifying to the value of his 
well-known preference in favor of “pitiless publi- 
city.” If there is one matter about which the 
public opinion of a democracy is entitled to be 
fully informed, it is this matter of national defense. 
In the present instance the discouragement of a 
thorough investigation is the more unnecessary be- 
cause a careful reading of Mr. Wilson’s message 
proves:that he himself is alive to the grave impor- 
tance of the subject. He advocates a strong navy, 
and is ready to encourage increased military train- 
ing. He does not suggest under existing conditions 
the smallest step in the direction of disarmament. 
The question at issue is not whether adequate meas- 
ures of national defense should be adopted, but 
whether the existing provisions for national de- 
fense are adequate. Military and naval authori- 
ties have declared in official documents that they 
are not. Is not public opinion entitled to an inves- 
tigation which will help the voters to make up their 
mir Js as to the truth of these assertions ? 


HE proposed alternative of an investigation 

by the existing military committees of Con- 

gress will not and should not satisfy the country. It 
would be equivalent to no investigation at all. In 
so far as there are deficiencies in the military estab- 
lishment of the United States, these committees are 
responsible. Why invite a body of men to investi- 
gate their own presumptive misbehavior? Con- 
gressman Gardner’s resolution is not itself satis- 
factory in this respect. A special committee would 
make a more thorough investigation than would 
the standing committees; but Congress as a whole 
is as much responsible as are its military organs 
for the possible failure to obtain in return for our 
heavy military expenditures adequate military pro- 
tection. A committee of investigation should con- 
tain a certain proportion of independent experts, 
who would not be hampered by their own interests 
and records in tracing the inadequacy in American 
military preparations to its source. In point of fact 
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the attempt to make merely a partisan issue out of 
our unpreparedness is sheer “bunk.”” The respon- 
sibility is not Republican or Democratic; it is Con- 
gressional. Congress has stubbornly refused on the 
score of economy to appropriate the money needed 
to equip an efficient army, or build and man an ade- 
quate navy, while at the same time it has spent many 
unnecessary millions for the maintenance of useless 
and even injurious army posts and navy yards. Its 
attitude towards this problem of military organiza- 
tion has been consistently reactionary. The recent 
improvements in the military system have not been 
imposed upon the army by Congress; they have 
been imposed upon Congress by expert military 
opinion. It is the General Staff rather than Con- 
gress which proposes to revise our obsolete military 
code, and to democratize the American army by 
keeping the soldiers a shorter time in the barracks. 
Thus an investigation into the military unprepared- 
ness of the United States becomes at least in part 
an investigation into Congressional ineptitude and 
malversation, and such an inquiry should not be 
confided to an exclusively Congressional com- 
mittee. 


N spite of the partisan bitterness which has 
I already been imparted to the controversy over 
national defense, good citizens who are neither 
militarists or passivists should be able to agree up- 
on a present and a future course of action. Such 
men and women will deprecate no less than Presi- 
dent Wilson does a merely alarmist agitation, 
which seeks to change immediately and fundamen- 
tally the military policy of the United States. They 
will support him in any attempt to deal with the 
matter of national defense soberly and patiently, 
but they will wish his treatment to be candid and 
thorough as well as sober and patient. They will 
wish Congress during its present session properly 
to equip the existing army with sufficient reserves of 
ammunition. They will wish the navy to be fully 
manned and its former efficiency restored. They 
will wish the added cost to be paid out of some 
of the millions which are being spent on the army 
and the navy chiefly for political purposes. Finally 
they will require a certain reconsideration of the 
military organization and policy of the United 
States. This country has never really tackled the 
problem of creating a sufficient body of well trained 
soldiers, without involving enforced service or an 
increased professional standing army. That is 
the great problem of American military reorganiza- 
tion, and the one which needs to be most carefully 
studied. It should be made a matter of study in 
the near future and an authoritative report on the 
subject should be made to the next Congress at its 
first regular session. Possibly by that time the 
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European war will be over and Americans will be 
better able to judge whether the treaty of peace will 
make increasing preparations for war more neces- 
sary or less so. 


LTHOUGH the preliminary report of the 
Federal Commission on Industrial Relations 

laid before Congress on Monday is described as 
“merely a record of progress’’ and not as a state- 
ment of conclusions, it is, after all, a record of a 
year’s work. It should reveal the intellectual ap- 
proach, and give to the public some sense of how the 
Commission is mastering the enormous wholesale 
inquiries it has made. Nine people have listened to 
facts for a year; they have taken them in patiently 
and sympathetically, and if they are human they 
must be suffering from a very considerable indiges- 
tion. We say this because the scope of the hearings 
has been so vast that unless the Commissioners have 
been organizing the material in their own minds, 
they cannot have dominated the rush of facts and 
impression. But this preliminary report shows no 
illuminating hypothesis, and no tentative generaliza- 
tion to trace some form in the maze. It reads de- 
pressingly like a college syllabus in which what em- 
ployers say is balanced against what employees say. 
It is stale to us, it all seems to have been said so 
often before, and to have been said so much better. 
We should not carp at a restatement of the obvious 
if only the Commission gave an indication that it 
had some way of lighting up the obvious with new 
suggestion. The report does not seem to stimulate 
thought, to give to the public any of that vivid, di- 
rect impression which so many months of hearing 
must have given the Commissioners. This may be 
because it is a mosaic of little arguments, a form- 
less and seemingly undirected array of obvious but 
unsuggestive items. It leaves us with the notion 
that the Commissioners wandered all over the 


country, and their minds wandered all over the 


subject. 


HAT the public expects from the Commis- 
W sion is not new facts, nor even concrete pro- 
posals. It expects effective generalization which 
will give some practical leverage on the mass of 
what is already known. Perhaps this is to expect 
too much. It would indeed require a very high 
order of scientific imagination to dominate effec- 
tively the overwhelming confusion of modern in- 
dustry, to organize into useful knowledge a thou- 
sand half-reported clashing facts, to make the whole 
subject intellectually usable to men responsible for 
action. But this, we think, is what may be called 
the ideal, the thing which the Commission would 
do if it rose to its full opportunities. Supposing, 
however, that the time is too short and the task 
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too difficult, the next best thing the Commission 
can do is an effective work of publicity. It can 
dramatize the industrial struggle, and make people 
feel about it. Such an agitation would have some 
value, even if it showed no immediate concrete 
result. But the Commission should not vacillate, 
as it seems to be doing now, between agitation and 
invention, between muckraking and scientific inquiry. 
Hesitation here will only kill both the agitation 
and the investigation. The Commission seems not 
yet to have decided whether its business is the for- 
mulation of new truths or the popularizing of old 
ones. 


T would be easy to smile at the announcement 
] that the Rockefeller Foundation is to investigate 
the Colorado strike. Where Mr. Rockefeller was 
so magnificently sure of the righteousness of his own 
position, the Rockefeller Foundation is proposing to 
make an expert inquiry. Where a business man 
was dogmatic to the last ditch, the scientists he en- 
dows think they have something to learn. But all 
these interesting paradoxes ought not to obscure 
the fact that the Rockefeller Foundation has ac- 
cepted a supreme test of its own integrity. It has 
chosen the most difficult course, one which will 
strain its courage and its candor to the uttermost. 
This investigation is certain to be watched with 
something like a merciless interest, not only by the 
people who know a great deal about Colorado, but 
by all those who are inclined to distrust the effect 
of subsidies on scientific work. The Foundation 
must realize this. As it starts on its search, there- 
fore, it cannot fail to elicit the tribute which courage 
arouses, and to find that an unexpected friendli- 
ness pervades an unrelaxing criticism. 


OOK at any page of any modern book, particu- 
larly one that thinks it is serious, and you 

will get the impression that it has been peppered 
with commas. Where our fathers sprinkled sand 
to dry their clear sentences, we sprinkle commas to 
liquefy them, to qualify and contradict and paren- 
thesize and equivocate. They are the visible pocks 
that signal the disease ravaging within, a very 
plague and epidemic of over-niceness in our thought, 
a niceness that can say nothing without side-step- 
ping, and ends by saying nothing. Take away the 
comma, and the modern philosopher, the modernist 
story-teller, is lost. .A Greek would say, ‘The 
moon is a goddess.”’ A scholastic would say, “The 
moon is the lamp of God.” A child does say “The 
moon is green cheese.’ To say any one of these 
would show a more useful and more intelligent 
habit of thinking than to say, as a modernist might 
very well do, ‘The moon, that satellite only half 
understood, as yet, for all its nearness, is only to 
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be apprehended, in spite of all our astronomers, 
including Percival Lowell, the ingenious, if, at times, 
rather fanciful champion of life on Mars, as a 
mystical phenomenon, which must be studied, not as 
a nature-myth, though that is fruitful, not, as the 
old theologians, in the dark days when faith was 
firm, would have us believe, as something God 
hung in the heavens for our light, but as a visible 
sign, whither sent we know not, why we cannot 
guess, of that relationship, too long unimagined 
but now for the first time beginning to be suspected, 
between the soul of man and that outer freedom 
which, though it be denied, we must strive for, work 
for, die for, in the knowledge that at the last, how 
long we do not know, our eyes shall see, with the 
gladness with which the poor soul, born blind, first 
sees the light, the true, however stupendous, mean- 
ing of ‘what the careless child, too often, unhappily, 
under the tutelage of unwise parents, calls gladly 
but ignorantly, green cheese.” 


OLONEL Roosevelt's criticism last Sunday of 
C the President’s Mexican policy was an example 
of the kind of fighting which has turned so many 
of his natural admirers into bitter enemies. The 
article gave the sense that the Colonel had gone 
out to “get” the President, to bury him utterly in a 
landslide of contempt, and that the means to be 
employed were any that happened to be at hand. 
Colonel Roosevelt is too sophisticated a man not 
to know that no one can draw the Catholic Church 
bodily into a political controversy without starting 
more than it is possible to finish. He should know 
that to put behind a criticism the dynamite of relig- 
ious passion and the popular fury that is always 
aroused by tales of lust and cruelty is to create an 
atmosphere of unreason in which no decent dis- 
cussion is possible. Where his profound knowledge 
of foreign affairs and his very realistic judgment 
might have made contribution to the Mexican puz- 
zle, he has kicked up so much dust to gain a petty 
end that thousands of people who would like to 
learn from him will see nothing but a disagreeable 
row. We do not think that Colonel Roosevelt 
intended, as his enemies are saying, to align the 
Catholic Church against President Wilson. He 
was probably deeply horrified by the stories of 
atrocities, his sense of immediate fair play was 
aroused, and, somewhat driven by his prejudice 
against Mr. Wilson, he struck blindly and unfairly. 


UR national attitude towards agriculture is 
changing. We are to-day less inclined to 
boast of our bountiful harvests than to consider 
our crops in relation to the feeding of an ever- 
growing population. It is true that as a whole 
our production has increased. More wheat was 
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harvested in 1914 than in any year in our history, 
the apple crop was greater than ever before, and 
there was an almost unexcelled production of cot- 
ton and of oats, barley, rye, potatoes, tobacco and 
hay. But in spite of the greater diversification of 
crops and of an increase both relative and absolute 
in the output of important products, our agriculture 
as a whole does not begin to keep pace with the 
growth in our numbers. In fifteen years there has 
been no considerable increase in our corn produc- 
tion, and in the same period, though our population 
has increased by over twenty millions, there has 
been a substantial decline in numbers of our cattle, 
sheep and hogs. The country would seem to be 
rapidly approaching the time when, unless some- 
thing is done for agriculture, America will cease to 
be a food-exporting country. 


HAT doughty prophet of law and order, 
American Industries, in announcing the 
“opening of the bomb-throwing season in New 
York,” suggests its old and infallible remedy for all 
forms of unrest and social discontent. ‘Put an 
effective muzzle on the leaders” and social peace 
is automatically attained. It is very logical. Meet 
the illegal vocal literary violence of individuals with 
the legal armed physical violence of the State, and 
the “imbecile rank and file’ will leave off being 
incited and rally to the standard of such champions 
of order and peace. Incidentally, will the American 
ever get over that incorrigible itching to stop the 
mouths of those who say things which are unpleas- 
ant for him to hear? 


HE English Parliament after a session of only 
two weeks has adjourned, not to convene 
again until February second. Never before have 
such large crowds been present at its opening. It is 
generally admitted in London that the people were 
particularly eager to welcome some official public 
discussion of the problems confronting them. That 
discussion during the present session has been con- 
fined largely to the spy danger, recruiting in Ireland, 
censorship of the press, the management of re- 
cruiting stations and soldiers’ pay. Not the least 
remarkable element in the situation has been the 
thoroughgoing cooperation on the part of the Op- 
position. In view of the strong censorship that 
exists over war news in England, and the perhaps 
growing restlessness ovér the Irish attitude, it seems 
to Americans unfortunate that Parliament could 
not have kept open for a longer period because of 
its psychological effect upon the people. Their de- 
sire for undiluted truth from the front and their 
feeling about England’s unpreparedness for war 
finds at least some satisfaction in open Parliamen- 
tary discussion. 
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Pacifism vs. Passivism 


OW far the existing naval and military es- 
tablishment of the United States is sufficiently 
equipped, manned and organized is a matter of 
fact which could have been settled by an exhaustive 
and impartial inquiry. It does not involve the fun- 
damental problems of peace and war. But the fun- 
damental problems of peace and war have been 
raised by the manner in which the proposed inves- 
tigation is being discussed and by the reasons for 
which it is being opposed. The dogmatic pacifists 
will not have the question of the military prepared- 
ness of the United States even considered. They 
stigmatize any increased military and naval expen- 
diture, no matter what its purpose and limits, as 
viciously militaristic. They are seeking to identify 
American pacifism with a policy which amounts 
practically to disarmament, even though the rest of 
the world goes armed to the teeth. So far as they 
succeed, they will be doing more than our militarists 
have ever done to prevent an effective ideal of peace 
from becoming a really leavening influence in Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

The dogmatic pacifism of Bishop Greer and the 
New York Evening Post is derived from the doc- 
trine of non-resistance. Bishop Greer frankly de- 
clares that the only way effectively to prevent or 
diminish war is never to fight. Peace and war are 
irreconcilably antagonistic terms. Sincere pacifists 
must consequently oppose war under all conditions 
and for any purpose; and they must stand like a rock 
against any preparation for war. If such an inter- 
pretation of pacifism is true, the friends of peace 
would have every reason to be profoundly discour- 
aged. It would hand the world over to the mili- 
tarists. It would establish militarism in the very 
constitution of society. The militarists, too, believe 
in an irreconcilable antagonism between peace and 
war, but they interpret the antagonism as an argu- 
ment for war rather than for peace; and they are 
right. If the only sincere way of acting on behalf 
of a pacifist conviction is an uncompromising in- 
dividual and national refusal to fight, then peace is 
an unattainable ideal. The people who were willing 
to fight in order to get what :aey wanted would con- 
tinue to fight and would continue to get what they 
wanted. The people who were unwilling to fight 
in order to get what they wanted, even though they 
were in a numerical majority, would have to recon- 
cile themselves to the great denial. At best they 
might be allowed to occupy a few isolated retreats 
in a jungle of warring powers. The beasts of prey 
would rule. 

The moral values expressed by the words peace 
and war are not irreconcilably antagonistic. The 
existing constitution of society is an improvement 
over that of the Roman Empire or the Middle 
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Ages, not because our forbears refused to fight, but 
because they fought for increasingly justifiable pur- 
poses. Force cannot be eliminated from life. All 
that can be done is to moralize and rationalize its 
employment. If a really civilized organization of 
society is not sustained by an effective exercise of 
force, it will soon perish from the face of the earth. 
Take the critical and decisive case in our own na- 
tional history. In 1860 William Lloyd Garrison 
advised his fellow countrymen to act upon Bishop 
Greer’s theory of peace and war. The erring 
sisters should be allowed to depart in peace. Yet 
if the South had been allowed to depart in peace, 
slavery would have been indefinitely perpetuated on 
this continent, and both the North and the South 
would have been fastened to a malignant form of 
militarism. 

A nation does not commit the great sin when it 
fights. It commits the great sin when it fights for a 
bad cause or when it is afraid to fight for a good 
cause. Peace is one of those good causes on behalf 
of which fighting continues to be necessary. The 
effective power for peace in the world at this mo- 
ment is not the American people, who are sitting 
safely and comfortably by their firesides and de- 
nouncing the perverted Europeans for the brutality 
and carnage of the war. The effective friends of 
peace are the Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans and 
Russians who are fighting without rancor the bat- 
tles of their country, but with the determination 
that all the suffering and bloodshed shall not have 
been paid in vain—that the war shall be terminated 
by a treaty of peace which shall make in favor of 
a less predatory international organization. They 
may not, it is true, succeed in accomplishing a deci- 
sive result, as did the North in 1865. Neither one 
side nor the other may claim exclusively to represent 
the interests of a better international order; and 
this consideration relieves the friends of peace in 
other countries from any obligation to participate 
in the struggle as a whole. Nevertheless the war is 
the first great international conflict in the history of 
the world which has come explicitly to involve the 
possible future suppression of militarism. The op- 
portunities for diminishing the probability of war 
rest far more with the belligerents than with the 
neutrals. Even though the peace conference be 
held in Washington with Mr. Wilson as its presi- 
dent, the American nation can contribute nothing 
substantial to its outcome. The one opportunity 
which this country had of testifying on behalf of 
an ideal of peace and of having something to say 
about the issue and effect of the war, vanished when 
its government failed to make a vigorous protest 
against the invasion of Belgium. 

Pacifism must, then, be sharply distinguished 
from passivism. The newer ideal of peace, whether 
in domestic or foreign policy, has to be actively and 
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intentionally promoted. The chief instruments of 
an effective peace propaganda must be nations 
equipped for the accomplishment of their national 
purpose. The responsibility is theirs. ‘They can- 
not shift it to an international organization which 
does not exist, or hand it over to subsidized peace 
societies. Passivism merely makes it easy for mili- 
tarism. It repeats in the larger region of inter- 
national politics the error which the advocates of 
laissez-faire used to make in domestic policies. 
Passivists are erecting national irresponsibility into 
a dogma, and seeking to accomplish by moral exhor- 
tation a result which requires for its accomplishment 
the moral exercise of force. The result of the error 
would be the same in both cases, the triumph of the 
predatory power or interest. A modern nation 
which wants the world to live in peace should not 
be content to keep the peace itself. It must be will- 
ing and ready, whenever a clear case can be made 
out against a disturber of the peace, to join with 
other nations in taking up arms against the male- 
factor. 


The Reformer 


HILE the reformer is earnestly discussing 
¥ his “social responsibilities” and his “national 
cooperation” and his “‘sound and fundamental polit- 
ical ideas,” it is a bit difficult for him to keep his 
ear to the ground. Through some friend he may, 
however, catch an echo of what other people are 
saying. They will be saying very little about sound 
and fundamental political ideas, and a great deal 
about whether he is sincere, whether he is sane, 
and what there is in it for him. The reformer will 
feel as if somebody had struck his ugly fist through 
a painting, or walked whistling into a shrine. Such 
questions are not asked in a kindly world. Yet for 
some reason people do continue to ask them. They 
come into the parlor with their muddy feet and cast 
rufian’s doubt upon the assumptions of public 
virtue. 

These are the people who are not answered 
when the reformer tells them he feels sincere, re- 
gards himself as saner than most, or that he has 
sacrificed much. Nor are they answered by turn- 
ing the tables with some elaborate question about 
what is sincerity, what is sanity, where is the hair- 
line which divides the normal from the abnormal, 
and soon. The reformer seems to be doing things 
other people don’t do, to be meddling and fussing 
and worrying about things others let alone. All 
this poking the head into other people’s kitchens, 
this trying to scrub other people’s children, this 
trying to make life miserable for Charlie Murphy, 
or squeeze a few cents more in girls’ wages out of 
a dry-goods store manager—to call all this “public 
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spirit’ and “‘civic virtue” is like saying abracadabra 
to the moon. It explains nothing. Yet the re- 
former needs explaining. He doesn’t seem to be 
an ordinary person, yet he isn’t very wonderful or 
very interesting. The easiest way to explain him 
is to say that he has an ax to grind, or to ignore him 
as a man not quite like other men. That, at least, 
leaves him within the context of life. 

It is his detachment from this context which 
makes people sniff at the reformer. That is why 
people who believe in votes for women don’t dare 
to be vegetarians, why Lyman Abbot is proud to 
confess that he drinks wine, why efficiency experts 
have to be a little absent-minded, why clergymen 
and professors swear in public. But what the re- 
former tries to do for himself by these amiable 
vices the public does for him much more radically 
by asking what there is in it for him. After that 
question the reformer no longer looks like the 
marble-hearted creature at banquets who is known 
as a public-spirited citizen. He is back on the plane 
of common humanity, where people wish him to be, 
where people, from their knowledge of the re- 
formers they don’t like, know that he ought to be. 

For they have not forgotten that the noisy muni- 
cipal reformer of a few years ago is now an impor- 
tant person in the administration of their town, and 
much less noisy than he used to be. They can point 
to a labor leader who no longer works in a mine, 
who wears good clothes, hobnobs with interesting 
people, makes speeches to crowds who glorify him, 
and is displayed in the newspapers. Perhaps they 
think of a rich man who gives lavishly, but gives 
without giving, or uses his generosity to thrust him- 
self into the private lives of his pensioners. They 
may speak of a suffragist, and point out that she is 
bored and unhappy with her husband; they remark 
that some other suffragist became quiet when she 
married. They grin at the proposal to enfranchise 
women. They are not charitable in their public 
judgment. They don’t move from imposing con- 
cept to imposing concept, from immense assump- 
tions to abstract goals. 

It is only a small group of professional thinkers 
and their immediate followers who discuss the prob- 
lems of human life in a language which bears no 
real resemblance to the speech of men. But from 
this group people derive the idea that the more a 
man sets out to serve humanity the further he de- 
taches himself from it. It is this group which has 
made the idea of public service a slow pain to high- 
spirited people, this group with its brown journals 
and its gray annals, its discreet public conferences, 
its illusion that charters, institutions, legal forms, 
and principles are the bread of life. 

Here truth hides behind abstract nouns, and one 
doesn’t ask such fine vrutal questions as, ‘‘What is 
there in it for you?” This rule of manners shields 
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us from embarrassment; from embarrassment like 
that which was created at a conference of the 
Church of England when some one asked how many 
present would keep their positions if they were 
offered better paid and pleasanter ones elsewhere. 
It avoids the bad quarter of an hour which would 
seize many a reformer if he asked himself, “Am I 
in this work because I believe in it, or do I believe 
in it because I am in it?’ But while discretion 
avoids embarrassment, it destroys reality. It 
creates the odious sense that it is one thing to live, 
and another to be interested in reform. 

The most honest excuse which professional re- 
formers and political scientists have to offer is that 
life is too highly charged to be handled without 
gloves. No discussion could be carried on if there 
were not a tacit agreement to moderate truth to 
prejudice, to cover explosive fact by non-conducting 
abstractions, to talk with polish, without offense, 
and with luminous calm about raw and unflattering 
facts. For the man to whom you blurt out a bitter 
truth to-day may be the man you have to work with 
to-morrow. What you feel to be the truth may 
rest On assumptions you cannot prove. So only a 
few valiant people talk bluntly. They make some 
crushing observation, are shown to have been mis- 
informed on a detail, and become what is called 
“discredited.” Responsible people talk gently of 
the dangerous things they know. When their re- 
sponsibility is increased by a high degree of educa- 
tions, the convenient refuge is technical language 
which might be full of meaning if enough people 
understood it. 

By all this dignity and reserve and tact an illu- 
sion of elegance and nobility is created which the 
ordinary human being finds intolerable. He feels 
the way most of us feel when we are just sitting 
down to our first dinner party. He understands 
what Chesterton meant by saying that a yawn was 
a silent yell, and he pays at least a small human 
tribute to the “highbrow” by assuming that there is 
something in it for him. He is more just, nearer 
to the source of truth, than he would be by accept- 
ing the language of virtue and the spacious phrases 
by which men love to describe themselves. 

To be a reformer is not to have cast your skin 
and to:have been seized by a grace which trans- 
forms. What is called public spirit is nothing but 
an occasional phase of people’s lives. It does not 
descend with enveloping solemnity upon a few in- 
dividuals and distinguish them from the rest of 
mankind. Men are worried into reform, driven 
into it, lured into it, earn their living by it, gain 
fame in it, make a habit of it, and through it release 
their ambitions. 

On the whole, it is comforting to know this. The 
value of any service is no less great because it 
emerges not from the abstractions of the mind, but 
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from the compromised interests and desires of 
human beings. If the world had to wait for a race 
of saints and vestal virgins it would have to wait 
too long. While public spirit and social respon- 
sibility are icy heights towards which the path is 
concealed by the barriers of income and deference 
and the pedant’s fear of being wrong, few people 
will scale them, few people will even look toward 
them. As a matter of fact, all these heights are a 
delusion; the technicality and the timidity, the de- 
tachment and the reservations of thinkers and re- 
formers are signs not that they have become more 
than human, but that they have lost the vitality and 
the courage which the earth exhales. 

The reformer does not differ in motive or char- 
acter from the men who suspect him. His actions 
do not arise from a different source ; they are merely 
pointed sometimes to a different end. His selfish- 
ness, his hobbies, and his desires happen now and 
then to produce effects larger than himself; not al- 
ways, not even most of the time. The public aspect 
of any person is only a fragment of his life. There 
are moments which come and go when passion is 
well directed, interest is informed, and imagination 
touched with fortunate insight. At these moments, 
perhaps, we who are fret and drudgery and pre- 
occupation contribute something. 


A Substitute for Violence 


NLY an insignificant aumber of people be- 
lieve that violence can redeem society, and 
of those who believe it almost none have the cour- 
age to act. Most of them are content to talk, to 
enjoy the panic of newspapers and the applause of 
tea-parties. Of those who actually set off bombs, 
some are caught and the others live a miserable, 
hunted existence. They receive no thanks whatever 
from the poor whom they intended to help, and by 
all active labor leaders and socialists they are hated 
as the devil himself. From Bakunin to the Mac- 
Namaras and Alexander Berkman, the terrorist has 
been more of a nuisance to the labor movement than 
to the social order which in his fatuous feebleness 
he hoped to replace. 

The puzzling form of violence is that which ac- 
companies strikes like those in Colorado, West Vir- 
ginia, or Calumet. It is based on no theory and 
engineered by no conspiracy. Disorder simply 
seems to break out, and though we investigate it 
by commissions until the end of time, fair-minded 
people will be unable to agree on the culprit. No 
sooner has it been pointed out that so-and-so fired 
the first shot, than someone rises to insist that he 
was provoked beyond endurance. We investigate 
the provoker and find that he was provoked by some 
one else, until finally we move in a vicious circle to 
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the utter bewilderment of thought and the blunting 
of action. Do mine-owners employ brutal mine- 
guards because the miners are brutal? Are the 
miners brutal because the conditions brutalize them? 
Are conditions brutalizing because the men are un- 
civilized ? 

What we need most is to break out of this circle. 
The way to break out is to cease asking who is 
guilty, and to begin formulating a method of ac- 
tion. The search for some one to blame must 
give place to the search for a plan. No engineer 
would feel that he had dealt with the Culebra slides 
because he had been able to show that the geological 
formation was guilty of not having been adapted 
to the convenience of the canal. He would try to 
find a theory which would put him in a position not 
to judge of ultimate responsibility, but to act to- 
ward reconstruction. 

But where in the passion and ignorance and un- 
reason of industrial warfare is a plan of action to 
be found? What experience is there that offers 
anything like the assurance which is to be found in 
bayonets, clubs, and machine guns? It is to be 
traced, we think, in the history of political govern- 
ment. The difficulty of our thinking about indus- 
trial relations is that we have failed to grasp a sim- 
ple and illuminating idea. The idea is that the man- 
agement of modern industry is a problem of govern- 
ment, that the control of an industrial corporation 
is as political as the control of a city or state. In 
every industry are to be found all those issues which 
we call political: who is to legislate, what is the 
scope of the executive, how are special interests to 
be represented? The fact that we speak of boards 
of directors instead of a Senate and House, of man- 
agers rather than of mayors, of foremen and super- 
intendents rather than of judges or bureau chiefs, 
does not impair the observation that a great modern 
industry is a big human relationship, and that its 
problems are the problems of politics. 

But how does it help to recognize that the man- 
agement of industry is an example of government? 
It helps because it puts us in a position to apply 
the long experience of politics to the newer issues 
of business. The corporation as we know it is 
comparatively novel, but the state is an institution 
with a long history which is rich in suggestion. 

One of the reasons, for example, why it is better 
to live in the United States than in Mexico is that 
we have learned to change our government by 
means of an election rather than by means of a 
revolution. We have a definite opportunity every 
so often to oust the party in power. We can change 
the policy of the state without assassinating the head 
of it. We have not obliterated our differences, we 
have raised them to the political level. Now in 
industry, as in Mexico, this translation has not 
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policy of the business, they have generally to 
threaten revolt, and every important difference is 
solved by a trial of strength. As business is con- 
ducted to-day, the demands of the workers are 
prima facie illegal, for industry has not yet de- 
veloped representative government under constitu- 
tional forms. 

The problem of law and order is to develop for 
business some constitutional representative govern- 
ment. In the protocol trades of the garment manu- 
factures we see the beginnings. There an actual 
assemblage has been created, and those interested 
have an opportunity to legislate for their industry. 
No one supposes that the protocol is a final blessing; 
the habit of representative government in industry 
is so little developed that all sorts of difficulties 
constantly arise. Moreover, while citizenship in 
industry is newer and more untried than citizenship 
in the state, the problems of industry are as tech- 
nical as the problems of politics. But at least the 
protocol is something to work on, something to 
evoke loyalty. It enables us to speak of law and 
order without blushing, for there is some law and 
some order. But in the Colorado mines, for ex- 
ample, the autocracy is absolute, no glimmer of 
representation exists, no responsibility is permitted 
to the men, there is no government by consent, and 
nothing but brute force to compel obedience. 

These believers in absolutism persist. ‘They may 
smother rebellion, it will break out again; and all 
they will have done is to delay the time when men 
can begin to learn the difficult art of governing in- 
dustry. By refusing any representation, they are 
closing the school in which men practice and grow 
to democracy. By refusing responsibility to the 
men, they make them irresponsible. By making it 
difficult to remedy abuses or express dissatisfaction 
except through revolt, they breed the habit of re- 
bellion. They are doing what every foolish auto- 
crat has always done—they are trying to purchase 
temporary absolutism, and they will pay for it by 
constant disorder and fearful waste. 

We have no idea that a fine civilization can be 
produced by riots, or beating “‘scabs,’’ or by heroic 
men in the mountains. An industrial democracy will 
have to be based on long experience in an atmos- 
phere clear enough for reason to live. This ex- 
perience can be got only in one way, by creating 
recognized channels in which it can develop. We 
do not expect to jump straight from the present ab- 
solutism into a cooperative democracy. Industry 
will have to pass through the intermediate steps, 
through limited monarchy, through representative 
government, before self-government is possible. By 
those steps men must learn. But we mist begin 
sometime to take those steps. We must at least 
start on the road to democracy before we can com- 
mand the loyalty of the people. 
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Socialist Degeneration 


HE election of 1914, like that of 1912, re- 

veals the fact that the Socialist party of Amer- 
ica is ceasing to be a Socialist party, or a revolu- 
tionary party, or even a party of wage-earners, and 
is becoming a vague, ungeneralized, democratic or- 
ganization. It is appealing to farmers, middlemen, 
and small capitalists as well as to wage-earners, 
is minimizing or even denying the class struggle, is 
ignoring the social philosophy of which the party 
is supposed to be the representative, and is mani- 
festing a willingness to exchange old principles for 
new votes. For better or worse, the Socialist party 
suffers that democratic ‘‘degeneration” which the 
Syndicalists maintain is the fate of all political par- 
ties. 

This thesis could be maintained by a mass of 
evidence so large that it would overflow these pages 
and spill over incontinently into future issues. But 
a very few figures from the electoral returns of 
1912 (those for 1914 being still too fragmentary) 
will suffice. If the Socialist party were the party 
of the wage-earners, it would be strong where the 
wage-earners are many, and weak where the wage- 
earners are few. But it is in the great industrial 
states of the Union, with cities and factories and 
dense masses of workmen, that the Socialists are 
the weakest. In New York State, after more than 
forty years of propaganda, the Socialist party vote 
(1912) is only 4 per cent of the vote of the State. 
In other words, only one voter in every twenty-five 
votes the Socialist ticket. In Massachusetts, a 
typically industrial state, only 2.6 per cent of the 
votes are Socialist; in Rhode Island only 2.6 per 
cent; in New Jersey only 3.7 per cent; in Maryland 
only 1.7 per cent. In many densely settled indus- 
trial states, covered with great factories employing 
armies of wage-earners, the great mass of work- 
men hold aloof, and the Socialist party remains 
weak. 

On the other hand, in certain agricultural states, 
where there are few wage-earners, and where farm 
owners and tenants who wish to become farm own- 
ers do not even know what wage-slavery is, the 
Socialist vote is comparatively strong. In Kansas, 
in Minnesota, in Texas, in several other prepon- 
deratingly agricultural states, the proportionate 
Socialist vote is much larger than in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and other industrial 
states. In the South, where there is hardly any in- 
dustrial proletariat, the Socialist vote is growing. 
In Florida, 9.3 per cent of all the votes cast in 1912 
were for Mr. Debs. The Socialist proportion of 
votes in Florida was considerably over twice as 
great as in New York and over three times as 
great as in Massachusetts. 

But it is in the newest states in the West that 
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the Socialist vote is the strongest of all. The state 
with the largest proportion of Socialist votes is not 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Michigan or Connecticut— 
which are the eight greatest industrial states, com- 
prising over 63 per cent of all wage-earners em- 
ployed in manufacturing—but brand-new, corn- 
growing, hog-raising Oklahoma. In that state 16.6 
per cent of all voters vote the Socialist ticket, or 
more than four times the proportion of New York 
and more than six times the proportion of Massa- 
chusetts. After Oklahoma the states which have 
the largest Socialist vote are the sparsely settled 
agricultural and mining states of the far West. 
The only states which have 10 per cent or more 
of their votes Socialistic are the seven Western 
states, Oklahoma, Nevada, Montana, Arizona, 
Washington, California and Idaho. 

It almost seems as though the Socialist party is 
weakest where it has been longest in the field, where 
its propaganda has been the most active, and where 
conditions seem ripest for the inevitable economic 
revolution. Thirty-six years ago, in 1878, when 
there were already twenty-four newspapers ‘“di- 
rectly or indirectly” supporting the Socialist party 
and the Socialists were piling up large votes in Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis, Okla- 
homa was not even on the map, and the hope of 
the party seemed to lie in the industrial states of 
the East and Middle West. But the party growth 
did not keep pace with the industrial development 
of these states. Year by year an ever smaller pro- 
portion of the total Socialist vote was to be found in 
these great industrial commonwealths, and in sev- 
eral states an increased vote has been followed not 
only by a relative but by an absolute decline. In 
Massachusetts, where the decline has been greatest, 
the Socialist party vote was 33,629 in 1902, and 
only 12,616 ten years later. 

What we find everywhere is a deproletarization 
of the Socialist party, and an opening of the party 
doors to all sorts of voters, proletarian, non-pro- 
letarian and anti-protelarian. We find Socialist 
candidates for mayor elected by non-Socialist votes 
and carrying out after election non-Socialist pro- 
grams. In the late election Mr. Meyer London of 
New York was sent to Congress by a coalition of 
groups, some of which wanted the cooperative 
commonwealth, while others wanted London or 
did not want Tammany. To gather in the non- 
proletarian voter the Socialist party platform is 
progressively watered so that the flaming red of a 
generation ago becomes a delicate pink. The old 
program which threatened the farmer with the loss 
of his farm is tactfully altered, and we know not 
what promises of “private property in the means 
of production” are not made to the Socialist voters 
of Oklahoma. There comes a change in Socialist 
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attitude towards voteless proletarians, especially 
Southern negroes, and also a change in attitude to- 
wards voting non-proletarians, who are perfectly 
willing to vote with the Socialists if only they will 
drop their Socialism. And finally, after the class 
war has been abandoned, except in words, a party 
referendum almost entirely omits the words, so that 
the way may be open to complete conversion of what 
was once supposed to be a revolutionary party into 
a frankly democratic and progressive party. 

How this development will work itself out, what 
are the ultimate chances of success of this new semi- 
progressive party, is a question of engaging interest. 
It is difficult to prophesy how it will modify its 
tactics and its leadership in an effort to gather in 
the vaguely radical vote. We shall not now enter 
into that phase. The present emphasis is on the 
mere fact of this inevitable and foreseen transfor- 
mation, a process which the Syndicalists and the 
more advanced Socialists, stranded by this recession 
of the revolutionary tide, call Socialist degeneration. 
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likely to be as unprecedented as the scale of 

its military operations. It is the first war 
that has been fought under a system of universal 
military service in all the countries engaged except 
England, and that fact alone makes its economic 
effects much more grave than those of any previous 
war in modern times. Whatever may be the resuit, 
it is already evident that France will suffer far 
more than she did from the war of 1870. 

At the very beginning of the war all the men up 
to the age of thirty-nine were suddenly taken away 
from their occupations, and a few weeks later all 
the men up to forty-five had followed them. Men 
who were not called out have tried to keep their 
places of business open with the aid of elderly em- 
ployees and boys, but, now that the classes of 1914 
and 1915 are called under the colors, only boys 
under nineteen are available for civil employment. 
The economic effect of this sudden withdrawal from 
all civil occupations of between four and five million 
men in a country of rather less than forty million 
inhabitants must obviously mean the dislocation, 
and indeed the paralysis, of trade and industry. 

All parts of France have not, of course, suffered 
equally. There is more business in Marseilles, 
Toulouse or Bordeaux than in Paris, and agricul- 
ture, one of the most important industries of France, 
has suffered less than the others. It has been pos- 
sible to get in the crops; even in Champagne, which 
is in the invaded area, the vintage has been taken 
as far as military operations would allow. The 
Germans have not destroyed the vineyards, and it 
would appear that agricultural land generally has 
suffered less than might have been expected in the 
invaded area. 

But production, other than agricultural, is almost 
at a standstill all over France. The invaded area, 
although it is not a very large proportion of the 
whole area of France, is the wealthiest part of the 
country and the most industrial, the district of 
mines, textile trades, sugar factories, and most of 
the principal industries. At present it is almost un- 
inhabited; those towns and villages that have not 
been partially or wholly destroyed by the guns of 
both armies are practically deserted, and the few 
inhabitants that remain are condemned to idleness. 
Moreover, the Germans have systematically burned 
down factories and works, wrecked mines, and des- 
troyed industrial machinery. The State will, of 
course, come to the aid of the invaded districts, but 
it must be long before French industry recovers 
from the catastrophe. 

In Paris the state of affairs is only less serious. 
There has, of course, been no destruction, but the 
vast majority of factories, workshops, offices, large 
retail shops and other places of business are closed 
and are likely to remain closed until the end of 
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the war. It might have been expected that there 
would be a demand for the labor of the men who 
are too old for military service, but the majority 
of these are out of work, and so are nearly all the 
women. The trades which employ chiefly or ex- 
clusively women are among those which have suf- 
fered most. Paris depends to a great extent on 
the commerce de luxe which is at a standstill; there 
are no Paris fashions this year, and there is no de- 
mand for dresses, hats, feathers, artificial flowers. 
Most families are in mourning, and the very few 
dressmakers’ and milliners’ shops that are open 
show nothing but mourning in their windows. 

Most of the working-class families whose male 
members are at the front are living on the allow- 
ance of 1 fr. 25 c. a day, with 50 c. a day for each 
child, given by the Government, eked out by soup 
kitchens, free restaurants, and other forms of assist- 
ance. Those single women who were able have 
gone to their families in the country; others exist 
as best they can. Most of the very small shops 
remain open, those that can be run by the women 
of the family, without employees, but their custom 
is much reduced. The return of the Government 
from Bordeaux, followed as it will be by the return 
of the wealthy classes who are still almost entirely 
absent, will no doubt cause some retail shops to be 
reopened, and make some improvement in the eco- 
nomic situation. The reopening of theaters and 
music halls will employ a certain number of people; 
but it will not be possible to open many, for they 
could not be filled. These, however, will be but 
trifling improvements. 

The crisis has been accentuated by the various 
necessary measures which the Government has 
taken to prevent general bankruptcy. The mora- 
torium, which has been prolonged until December 
thirty-first, is slightly modified, but it will not be pos- 
sible to put an end to it entirely before the war is 
over. The men at the front cannot be called upon 
to pay their debts, and they are the majority of 
the men in the country. The moratorium at present 
suspends the payment of bills of exchange and all 
trade debts with this exception, that after Novem- 
ber thirtieth a debtor who is not at the front and 
does not live in the invaded area can be made to 
pay only if his creditor can prove to the satisfac- 
tion of a judge that he is able to do so. For the 
ordinary legal procedure is substituted a kind of 
amical inquiry by a judge, without fees of any sort, 
in which the parties cannot be represented by coun- 
sel. It is evident that very few debtors will be able 
to p2y, especially as no debts can be recovered from 
men at the front or persons inhabiting the invaded 
area. 

The moratorium has also been modified in re- 
gard to the banks. During the month of August 
persons who had current or deposit accounts at a 
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bank were permitted to withdraw only 250 fr. and 
5 per cent of the balance. The proportion has been 
gradually increased, and by December thirty-first 
they will have been permitted to withdraw 1000 fr. 
and half the balance. For the purpose of paying 
wages and salaries, additional withdrawals are al- 
lowed, and by December thirty-first a man who has 
wages and salaries to pay will have been able, dur- 
ing the five months of the war, to draw out 1000 
fr. and 75 per cent of the balance of his account. 
But wages and salaries are not the only expenses 
of business, and it is unnecessary to insist on the 
obstacles which the moratorium puts in the way of 
the resumption of trade. Nevertheless it is impos- 
sible to say that the Government was mistaken. 
Had the moratorium not been decreed, it is certain 
that one at least of the three most important joint- 
stock banks in France would have failed; unfor- 
tunately there seems good reason to believe that 
its failure cannot even now be averted, and that a 
huge financial catastrophe will be added to the other 
economic disasters of France. In the opinion of 
some people the only remedy would be the taking 
over by the Government of the banking business of 
the country. 

The payment of rent has also been suspended in 
the case of business premises, and of the private 
residences of men at the front, and of all private 
residences in certain specified departments, includ- 
ing the Department of the Seine. The landlord 
is, however, allowed, except in the case of men at 
the front, to bring evidence to prove that the tenant 
can pay wholly or partly, and can obtain payment 
if he succeeds in proving it. It is evident that this 
suspension of rent will have to be continued until 
the end of the war; it falls hard on the small land- 
lords, who are numerous in France, and the State 
will be obliged to do something for their relief. 

_ The problem of the financial settlement at the 
end of the war will be very difficult. It is plain 
that when the men at the front come back, they can- 
not be called upon to pay at once two or three 
quarters’ rent and all their business debts. Indeed, 
it is tolerably plain that many of them cannot be 
made to pay at all; thousands are injured for life 
and will never be able to work again. Moreover, 
large numbers will never come back—there are 
already about 100,000 killed—and their families 
in many cases will be unable to pay anything. A 
general enforcement of debts would mean almost 
universal bankruptcy. The State will have in some 
way to come to the aid both of debtors and credi- 
tors. 

Long before the end of the war, more effective 
steps will have to be taken to deal with its appalling 
misery. In Paris, at any rate, the authorities have 
been generous in allotting the Government allow- 
ance to the families of men at the front. The al- 
lowance is given only to families who can prove 
that they need it, and inquiries are made with tact 
and discretion. It is not necessary that a woman 
should be legally married in order to obtain the al- 
lowance; it is granted to any woman who has a 
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reasonably permanent connection with the soldier, 
and illegitimate children are on the same footing 
as legitimate. But the Government allowance is 
quite inadequate for the support of a family; it has 
been supplemented by municipal soup kitchens, by 
assistance in money or in kind given by the Assist- 
ance Publique (Poor Relief), and by various forms 
of private charity. The funds of the Assistance 
Publique are very limited and have been greatly 
diminished by the closing of places of amusement, 
which has deprived them of the droit des pauvres, 
or tax of 10 per cent on the price of admission to 
all entertainments. The trade unions have done 
admirable work, but their funds are not large. The 
wealthy classes have not done what might have 
been expected of them. 

It is very probable that the economic condition 
of Germany is already nearly as bad as that of 
France, but not quite, because Germany has not 
been invaded. France has no difficulty in regard 
to the food supply, w hich is abundant and will re- 
main so; prices in Paris of every necessary except 
sugar are lower than they were before the war. 
But low prices are of little use to people who have 
no money to buy anything, and that is the case with 
a large number in France. It seems probable that 
the war will be brought to an end by physical and 
economic exhaustion on both sides, and the advan- 
tage of the Allies is that England, which has suf- 
fered at present very little economically, can hold 
out much longer than either France or Germany. 

Ropert DELL. 


Paris, November 27 
Norman Hapgood 


OGIC, an elementary course given twenty- 
L eight years ago by Professor Royce, that 
was the setting in which I first saw Norman 
Hapgood. Of course we weren't acquainted then, 
having been in the same class at Harvard for only 
two years. The shape of his head was striking, 
but not so striking as his expression. In a flock 
of students who looked dutifully attentive or bored 
or conscientiously acute, Hapgood’s expression was 
egregious. He looked amused. You would have 
guessed he found the detection of fallacy about the 
most amusing game he had ever played, and you 
would have been right. In those days he liked 
logic quite as well as baseball. None of his contem- 
poraries could split the hair with nicer hand. As 
a nice yet humorously ruthless detective of fallacy 
he gained his earliest reputation at Harvard. 

Five or six years later I had my second good look 
at him. Although the law was not his first choice, 
he was one of the best two or three men in his 
class at the Harvard Law School, and had emerged 
in a Chicago law office. I don’t know how his 
mind lived its life by day. His real mental life 
began after dinner, when he and his friends would 
start an evening-long talk about Maletesta, or when 
he would stretch himself om a sofa, in his boarding- 
house bedroom, and read French for hours on end 









—Madame du Deffand, Mérimée, Stendhal. At 
this epoch he used to write in The Yellow Book, 
among other things about ennui, of which he has 
all his life had no first-hand knowledge. These 
essays, with the slightly later articles on Balfour, 
Rosebery and John Morley which appeared in The 
Contemporary Review, were more “written” than 
anything he has done in the last ten years. There 
was a time when it irritated him to be told that 
they were also written better. Even now, though 
the subject doesn’t interest him, you can make him 
a little tired by asking why he no longer writes as 
he wrote then. In this period his interest began its 
significant shift from books to men, from past to 
present, from the splittable hair to the big brush. 
To his next, his early New York period, belong 
those solid, acute, documented lives of Lincoln and 
Washington which scarcely read like the improvisa- 
tions they really were. They tell you more about 
Lincoln and Washington than about the evolution 
of Norman Hapgood. For documents upon Hap- 
good as he then was you had better consult the 
dramatic criticism he contributed to the old Com- 
mercial Advertiser, now the Globe. He had al- 
most all the qualifications of a dramatic critic ex- 
cept taste. There was a healthy pugnacity in his 
articles. Plays and acting and management and 
the theatrical trust gave him things to say which he 
cared prodigiously to get said. He made his read- 
ers care, made them realize the importance of tak- 
ing sides, of taking the right side. Among man- 
agers he discriminated the sheep from the goats. 
He belabored the goats until some of them tried 
to butt him off his job. Then he came back at 
them harder than ever, without ever losing his tem- 
per. His manner of writing could not help chang- 
ing. Once you might have supposed his aim was 


to make subtleties clear to the subtle. Now he 


began to write as if he wanted the deaf to hear. 
By taking sides, and by wishing other people to 
take sides, he was learning to talk at a mark, his 
audience. At the end of this period he was ready 
for the rest of his life work. Henceforth he would 
address his contemporaries through a megaphone. 

His association with Collier’s started from an ac- 
cident. F. P. Dunne, who was writing the Collier 
editorials, happened to be going away for a week 
or so, and asked Hapgood to fill in. The owners 
of the paper liked his work so well that later, when 
Dunne wanted to resign, they cabled an offer of 
his place to Hapgood, who was then sunning him- 
self on the Italian Riviera, writing a few medita- 
tive essays that he has never been willing to print. 

Since that spring morning in 1903 when he sat 
down to his desk at Collier’s, he has renounced 
meditation. For the last ten years his thinking 
has been rapid and controversial. Believing that 


‘too much of our editorial writing has been done 


by men who do nothing except sit at desks, and 
who read nothing except print, Hapgood has gone 
everywhere, met everybody, served on committees, 
made speeches, copiously conferred. His subjects 
are what every one is talking about or what every 
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one is on the point of talking about. It is in talk and 
in the news of the day that he gets the topics which 
serve him best. His mind seizes these topics and 
does things to them. It digs into them until it 
strikes a layer of helpful truth, which must not lie 
too far below the surface to be exposed to average 
eyes. Unconsciously he has almost ceased to be- 
lieve that a truth can be important if four or five 
hundred words cannot make it clear to the average. 
According to Walter Pater, the first requisite of a 
good prose style is a complicated subject matter to 
grapple with. The first requisite of a good jour- 
nalistic style is a subject matter which Norman Hap- 
good can make clear to you before you get off your 
suburban train. 

The second requisite is punch, which is most ac- 
curately known by counting those who feel it. A few 
steps toward knowledge of it may nevertheless be 
taken along other ways. Punch is something 
which Arthur Brisbane has, and Sam Adams and 
Dean Swift, and which Walter Bagehot and Max 
Beerbohm haven't. So far I can follow Hapgood, 
at a respectful distance, not understanding very 
well, getting a little muddled. Beyond this point | 
am lost, though I cling to the guiding doctrine that 
there can be no punch without emotion, that light 
without heat doesn’t interest our readers, that dry 
light makes dry reading. 

Adherents of this creed, confined to matter which 
punch and repetition can make clear and interesting 
to an audience of several hundred thousand, are 
further restricted by the fear of getting in wrong, 
of occupying positions that cannot be defended. 
It is one of Hapgood’s superiorities to most jour- 
nalists that he has felt these restrictions less than 
they, that he has been free to choose so many 
things to fight for and to fight against. His cour- 
age has often put him in exposed positions, which 
he has defended so stoutly, and from which he has 
made such destructive sorties, that his readers have 
come over to his side. Armed with the goods, 
which he certainly had on Secretary Ballinger and 
President Taft, Hapgood literally did not care how 
many enemies he made. His moral ardor led him 
even into boring many readers not so morally ar- 
dent, but he lost neither head nor heart nor pa- 
tience. He gained his end. His successful cam- 
paign was a sky-high warning to men who wanted 
their friends to grab our national resources. He 
put an inferior Secretary of the Interior out of busi- 
ness. It was a solid piece of work that Hapgood 
did for conservation in Collier’s. And he did it, 
such are the pleasant oddities of journalism, with- 
out ever mastering, as a scholar masters all the 
diseases of Greek verbs, all the ins and outs of the 
Glavis-Ballinger-Pinchot row. 

Both as an editorial writer and as a maker of 
speeches he is most damaging when he retorts. In 
his answers to opponents the old dialectitian re- 
fines the worshipper of punch. When he is talking 
to a friend this old dialectitian is still very much 
alive. And in talk his interest is almost as dirigible 
as of old. At the end of a long summer afternoon, 
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walking home from a ball game, he is quite ready 
to choose, from the men and women of all epochs, 
the dozen who would be most agreeable together at 
dinner. He has time enough for all your interests, 
time enough to destroy, with friendly hand, a few 
of your fallacies. 

He does this without impatience, as if you and he 
were playing a game. These pools of leisure, in 
the hurrying stream of his life, are less frequent 
than they used to be, but they are just as quiet. To 
find him in leisurely mood you must find him almost 
alone, or with children about, for as soon as his 
company has grown to four or five adults his mood 
becomes a little journalistic, a little impatiently con- 
troversial, a little contemptuous of the taste which 
rejects popular idols and of the mind which dozes 
over the very newest thought. As the size of his 
company increases, so his desire for victory in talk 
increases, and his wish to explore other men’s minds 
grows less. 

No, it is when you are alone with him that this 
successful journalist is most attractive and least 
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journalistic. His gentleness and his humor appear, 
he loses his desire to impose his will, his judgment, 
his taste. And in talk you are secure against any- 
thing resembling his printed enormities—his dis- 
quisitions on breakfast or Shakespeare, his obituary 
paragraphs beginning “Whistler is dead” or “Mc- 
Kim is dead,”’ and reading like plaster casts of an 
emotion. His queer preferences in verse, for ex- 
ample, which irritate one in print, because they there 
sound as if he thought them important, are in talk 
only the quaint idiosyncrasies which give him fea- 
ture. 

In Hapgood’s talk even President Wilson seems 
like a man of this world. His loyalty to the Presi- 
dent is as ubiquitous and combative as it is in print, 
but it doesn’t make me dislike that image of him, 
half saint and half trustee and all great man, 
which forms itself in my mind as I read Harper’s 
Weekly. When Hapgood is talking instead of 
writing, he doesn’t impose trusting the President 
upon me as a disagreeable duty. 


P. L. 


How England Organised at Home 


E in England are gradually coming to un- 
derstand the meaning of “war on two 


fronts,”’ in a sense different from that of 
the phrase as commonly applied to Germany. As 
we organise for fighting the enemy abroad, so we 
must organise at home for the prevention of misery, 
the upkeep of industry, and the continuance of nor- 
mal living. How has England done this? Has 
she revealed, in the sphere of civil organisation, 
powers of foresight and mastery comparable with 
the admittedly great qualities displayed in the trans- 
port of maintenance of the field army on the Con- 
tinent, or in her policing of the seas? 

In setting out to answer this question, | omit the 
series of large and bold Government measures de- 
signed to steady the currency, the banks, and the 
stock markets, and to prevent the collapse of in- 
ternational credit. Those, since they touch directly 
the commercial life of every country, are familiar 
in the main to business people all over the world. 
Not so, however, the steps that have been taken to 
safeguard the social structure against the ruinous 
disorder created by war. 

Alike in Germany and in America, I believe, a 
notion prevails that the English have little or no 
organising faculty. We can, upon occasion, ad- 
duce plenty of evidence to the contrary; but all the 
same it is true that in the face of a national emer- 
gency demanding instant collective action we do not 
appear to be capable of constructing an adequate 
machine and making it go. When the present un- 
paralleled ordeal came upon us, we did indeed make 
an impressive beginning. The Government, acting 
under expert advice which for once was free from 
pedantry and timidity, not only grasped the credit 


problem, but accomplished certain other things 
which were in effect revolutionary. The railways 
were placed under a central executive. Action was 
taken to prevent the private storing of supplies and 
the cornering of the market in food-stufts. The 
sugar supply was appropriated, and a Government 
purchase of ninety million dollars’ worth effected 
at a stroke. Decisions were arrived at, without a 
parliamentary vote, which before the war would 
have been denounced as imperilling the very exist- 
ence of society. But there were no protests, and 
anyone who had begun to talk about the limits of 
state action, the rights of corporations, or the free- 
dom of the individual, would have been laughed at 
even in a city restaurant or a country house. 

So far there has been no movement towards Gov- 
ernment control of any department of production— 
the mines, for example, or cotton, which alone 
among the greater industries has been gravely in- 
jured by the war. But for a while it seemed prob- 
able that the daring and originality of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy in regard to credit would be re- 
flected in the organisation against unemployment 
and distress. One half of the Cabinet was formed 
straightway for this purpose into a national com- 
mittee, with Mr. Herbert Samuel, who succeeded 
Mr. John Burns in the headship of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, as chairman. Under this central 
council of ten a group of other committees, rein- 
forced from outside the Government, was created; 
one for trade insurance against war risks, another 
to advise as to the distribution of food supply and 
the regulation of prices, a third to handle the special 
problems of London, a fourth to deal with unem- 
ployment among women; and all alike could draw 
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for information and counsel upon an intelligent 
committee of statisticians, presided over by Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree, the well-known pioneer in the 
field of intensive social survey. 

All this, it should be borne in mind, was intended 
as machinery of constructive organisation, not for 
eleemosynary aid or the scattering of doles. Par- 
liament had voted a war credit of five hundred mil- 
lion dollars, part of which was available for ex- 
penditure on public works at home. The business 
of charity, the relief of listress caused directly 
through the war, came under a separate heading— 
namely, the National Fund, started by an appeal 
from the Prince of Wales, and at present totalling 
about three and a quarter millions sterling, raised 
by public subscription among all classes. The con- 
troversy as to the laying out of this immense sum 
which is still going on vigorously brings us to a 
typically English difficulty ending in an equally typ- 
ical compromise. 

From the outset it was apparent that people who 
were to be entrusted with the administration of the 
public funds fell into two opposing groups. One 
called for productive expenditure; the other could 
think only of doles. Those not by any means all 
socialists or collectivists who belonged to the first 
group, urged the importance of seizing the oppor- 
tunity for systematic conservation of the national 
wealth. 

It seemed at first that the Government, or at any 
rate the more advanced members of the Cabinet, 
agreed with this view. There is in England, for 
example, no more depressing evil than the miserable 
housing of the workers, and the Government an- 
nounced that a sum of twenty million dollars would 
be available for new housing schemes in city and 
village. We understood, moreover, that public 
works in general were to be, not curtailed, but 
multiplied. Local governing authorities were to be 
encouraged to fresh enterprises, such as the building 
of schools, technical institutes, hospitals, and sana- 
toria, the laying out of parks and gardens, the mak- 
ing and improvement of roads, bridges, tramways, 
drains—a policy, in short, of civic reconstruction. 
The country had been prepared for such a policy 
and would have rallied to it. But the opposition, 
as we soon perceived, was powerful and strongly 
entrenched. Te permanent officials controlling the 
various public departments, a broad and courageous 
endeavor of this kind looked like nothing but a 
reckless adventure ; and the Government itself drew 
back from its earlier position. Mr. Lloyd George 
warned the local authorities against extravagance. 
All our resources, he explained, would be needed 
for the war; we should be called upon to finance 
and equip our allies. Public works, therefore, 
should be primarily for relief. There is no need to 
add that this view was the only one which com- 
mended itself to those people who, in times such as 
these, invariably come to the fore among us. They 
know what charity is, but they have no use for sys- 
tematic prevention or reconstruction. They delight 
in the spectacle of a vast relief fund, under the 
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patronage of royalty. But they are bored or wor- 
ried by proposals for creating new wealth in the 
shape of public-utility services. They will give 
money for the relief of destitution; they cannot un- 
derstand the expenditure of thought and ingenuity 
for keeping work going and for the preservation of 
the worker’s self-respect. 

This is always and everywhere our trouble in 
England, and at the present time it is illustrated, 
painfully enough, by the administration of the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund. The original idea of the 
fund was excellent; it was to prevent the starting 
throughout the country of local funds with innumer- 
able overlapping agencies, and to establish a uni- 
form scale of relief. We have not escaped over- 
lapping; and there are now in England some three 
hundred and thirty district committees, independent 
of Government control, all, until a few weeks ago, 
working without any guidance as to the scale of 
relief for individuals and families in distress. Add 
to this that the labor unions, the great cooperative 
societies, and the trained social workers were ig- 
nored in the formation of the committees, and that 
most of these have been filled by the kind of person 
—either an ignorant amateur or an exponent of the 
C. O. S. temper and methods—commonly referred 
to as a “prominent” or “influential’’ citizen, and 
you may perhaps form some idea of the prevailing 
chaos, the tragic blunders and delays, and the at- 
mosphere of embittered enmity in which the mul- 
tiple activity of national relief is going forward. 

The question may well be asked, what is it in 
England that prevents the creation at first call of 
the organisation needed in a given emergency, and 
the emergence of the collective spirit to set it going? 
The answer, very roughly, may be stated as fol- 
lows. The country, as regards its social forms and 
habits, is still largely in the feudal stage. We cling 
to the conception of society as made up of chiefs and 
people, and we permit our public life to be impeded 
and misdirected by the self-appointed chiefs of a 
childishly absurd aristocracy. We are afflicted with 
the idea of benevolence dispensed by the wealthy 
amateur, who in the majority of cases is ignorant, 
meddlesome, inquisitorial, and not seldom insolent. 
Moreover, we cannot get the people in power to 
recognise the existence of the system of local self- 
government which, during the past quarter of a 
century, has been remade in England. These people 
can see the mayor—for he is an ancient institution, 
and dresses the part. But they cannot see the town 
and district councils, the administrative depart- 
ments, and the corps of trained public servants from 
whose work the English public is learning for the 
first time what efficient local government is or may 
be made. Hence, in spite of the fact that the ma- 
chinery is actually in existence, capable of adapta- 
tion to any need, the organisation of work and 
public assistance gets plunged once again into the 
chaos of voluntary enterprise. Yet, as always, we 
work through chaos into comparative order. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
London, November 25 
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The Detect of the German Defense 


seems to lie in an inability to analyze the ob- 

jections which Americans make to Germany's 
conduct in the present war. Undoubtedly the war 
is the product of a misunderstanding between hon- 
est men on both sides in regard to each other's pur- 
poses and ethics. It is a product of distrust rather 
than hatred; of inability to understand rather than 
unwillingness to comprehend. We ought therefore 
to expect that the combatants will find each other’s 
defenses of their conduct and participation illygical 
and unsatisfactory. Where they are actually fight- 
ing each other because of their mutual misunder- 
standing, it is scarcely probable that the shedding 
of any amount of ink in explanation will really bring 
the one to sympathize with the other’s point of 
view. In the last analysis it is this very point of 
view, this inability to accept the other’s point of 
view, which brings them to blows. — 

The bulk of us in America are either of English 
parentage or have been so long in an environment 
whose fundamental factors are the English lan- 
guage, English law, French customs and traditions 
that our mental habits are much more nearly those 
of the English than of the Germans. Such of us 
as are in this category did not need any one to ex- 
plain to us the English defense. Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech seemed remarkable to most of us; 
we approved of the White Paper because it spoke 
to our understanding, not merely to our minds. Sir 
Edward used ideas, not words alone. The temper 
in which most of the German defenders write is ad- 
mirable, the purpose is above reproach; but the 
effect is not what they hope for, because their minds 
work along different channels from ours. American 
citizens of German parentage, who speak the Ger- 
man language, who are familiar with German habits 
of thought, comprehend these statements and re- 
quire no more explanation of them than the rest of 
us do of the English statements. In fact, the diff- 
culty the German defenders experience is not the 
lack of cogent arguments demonstrable by history, 
which might be erected into a logical structure liter- 
ally unassailable ; the lack is that comprehension of 
the average American’s mental processes which 
would show them the arguments needed to convince 
him. Herein is their greatest difficulty. 

They tell us repeatedly that everything Germany 
has done has been in self-defense, but they do not 
really stress the fact, and so do not explain it, that 
the danger was contingent and not immediate, was 
something which was likely to happen within a half 
century, and which to be successfully met then re- 
quired them to begin operations now. To the 
average American mind a contingent danger does 
not exist, because he cannot see it and because he is 
optimistic and perfectly ready to believe that the 
situation will change in the course of fifty years and 
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prevent the danger from materializing at all. To 
tell him that the danger was contingent and not im- 
mediate is equivalent to saying that there was no 
danger. 

The aggression of England and Russia against 
Germany, Germans are quite certain was inevitable. 
The very existence of those two countries, the geo- 
graphical position of Germany, the history of Eur- 
ope, proved that England, France and Russia would 
some day attack Germany if Germany did not do 
something to prevent it. The average American, 
however, has only one question that he wants an- 
swered. Did the Germans know that England, 
France and Russia were actually planning to at- 
tack them in the year 1914? Is there any docu- 
mentary evidence of such an intention? When the 
English, French, and Russians published a diplo- 
matic correspondence which completely proved to 
any fair-minded man that they did the best they 
could to avoid this war at this time, the average 
American was completely satisfied. These countries 
did not want to fight, they did not begin it. It is 
therefore Germany’s fault. Germany is the aggres- 
sor. Future troubles, future aggression, future in- 
evitable wars, of all these things the American is 
incredulous. 

What is more, the Germans admit that they were 
compelled, in order to insure the military success of 
the movement whose necessity was thus clear, to 
conquer Belgium, in the face of solemn treaty 
pledges not to enter Belgium. The American mind 
sees in all this an engaging admission that the first 
overt acts of aggression were taken by Germany. 
The case, therefore, stands thus: The Germans saw 
no actual danger in sight; they were not actually 
attacked by anybody; they then proceeded to hit the 
other man first, and in order to do so had to knock 
a ig we fellow out of the way. This is not according 

American notions of fair play. Our ideas may 
oa be correct according to philosophy and the final 
analysis of truth, but “they are ours, and just at 
present we are judging things on that basis. 

The German attempts to explain this situation 
and justify these happenings by the logic of neces- 
sity. These steps were inevitable, or Germany 
would cease to have its place in the sun. It is, how- 
ever, when he tells the American that this is a peace- 
ful process, that it has no aggression in it, that it 
is actuated by no desire to take away other peoples’ 
property, that the Germans ask only for what is 
rightfully theirs, that the American becomes incred- 
ulous and fails to see the connection. The facts 


are as plain to him as the nose on his face that the 
direct contrary of all these statements is true. As 
for population and trade and fleets, of all this he 
knows very little, and while he is anxious to under- 
stand, extremely anxious to be fair, and most willing 
to read all they have to say, he does not see any 








vital connection between the thing they are explain- 
ing and their justification of it. If anything, the 
explanation is worse than the offense. A man might 
very well make a mistake and hit some one without 
quite intending to do any damage; but to have 
struck the first blow, to have done a great deal of 
damage and to admit it, to show that it was neces- 
sary, and then call it self-defense—that is incom- 
prehensible to the American mind. 

This defense, in fact, is the real thing for which 
the Germans are blamed in America. They are 
indicted not so much for specific acts—for the 
American is quite ready to admit that the English 
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have offended in the past and that the Russians 
may do so in the future—but for the logic and 
the ethics by which they create the necessity to jus- 
tify them. It apparently makes no difference how 
long Germans have lived in this country, they do not 
seem to be able to comprehend the American’s state 
of mind, or to say anything which seems cogent to 
him. He is quite willing to admit that the Germans 
may have a perfectly good defense; he denies that 
the defense they give defends their actual conduct. 
The difficulty for him lies in the premises of the 
argument, not in the facts. 
ROLAND G. USHER. 


Stretching Contraband 


reaching the uncomfortable conclusion that 

the hardships of war are not visited upon 
belligerents alone. Moreover, it does not require 
gift of prescience to predict that when the next in- 
ternational conference is held, at The Hague or 
elsewhere, primary consideration will be given to 
the rights of nations which are at peace at a time 
when other nations decide to go to war. 

Discussions heretofore have accorded prior con- 
cern to the ethics and etiquette of belligerents. Rule 
after rule has been added to the code d’honneur pre- 
scribed for the conduct of warring powers. But the 
rights of the neutral are as vague as they were be- 
fore Grotius and Vattel attempted to interpret and 
codify the procedure governing the relations of one 
nation with another. The present war has given 
grim emphasis to the necessity of affording clearly 
defined protection to peaceful commerce, instead of 
leaving it exposed to the whim or interest of bel- 
ligerents, with the prize court as the only recourse 
against injury. 

In case of hostilities involving maritime opera- 
tions there are three methods by which one belliger- 
ent may prevent an enemy country from obtaining 
supplies which will enable it to prosecute the war. 
One is by embargo, whereby one government bans 
the shipment of certain articles from ports under its 
state control. This is a matter of home or colonial 
jurisdiction. Another is by blockade, through 
which, by effective force, it may prevent shipments 
of any character from reaching an enemy port. The 
third is by contraband declaration. By this the 
belligerent seeks to prevent a neutral from trans- 
porting to the enemy country articles which may be 
of military assistance. This involves right of search, 
seizure on the high seas, and other inconveniences 
and penalties. 

Embargo may or may not be a matter of interna- 
tional concern. Blockade at one time degenerated 


al er nations have not been long in 


into an abuse and a farce. “Paper blockades” were 
declared, notably by Napoleon, certain ports being 
designated as blockaded, and the right of confisca- 
tion demanded. Catherine of Russia in 1780 voiced 


a protest and laid down a principle which finally be- 
came a matter of international acceptance at the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856, when this provision was 
adopted: “‘Blockades, in order to be binding, must 
be effective; that is to say, maintained by a force 
sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of 
the enemy.”’ 

The question of contraband, however, has not 
been settled. The London Naval Conference in 
1909 made a dismal failure of it, the chilly attitude 
of Great Britain toward any attempt at limitation 
turning the declaration into a nullity. The Declara- 
tion of London followed the Grotian plan of clas- 
sification by putting down various articles as con- 
traband, conditionally contraband (contraband 
when destined for military use) and non-contra- 
band. The absolute contraband list of the Declara- 
tion set forth eleven groups. By October 29, 1914, 
Great Britain’s proclamation had extended this to 
twenty-six groups, beside making striking additions 
to the conditional contraband list. Items which, 
according to the Declaration of London, reposed 
securely in the list of absolutely non-contraband, 
were not even given the doubtful protection of con- 
ditional contraband, but were set down as part of a 
group of absolute contraband. 

Destination also received a strict construction. 
Cargoes might be consigned to neutral countries, but 
the shipper must prove that the ultimate destination 
was friendly. The neutral exporter of one country 
claims that he cannot tell how the sympathies of 
his outwardly neutral consignee may lie, and con- 
siders that he has discharged the obligations of 
neutrality if he has acted in good faith and used due 
diligence in choice of flag and observance of ship- 
ping instructions. 

During the present war, American shipments of 
oil to Holland and copper to Italy have been seized, 
with the prize court as the sole arbiter. Rotterdam 
is a neutral port, and oil is not a noxious cargo under 
such conditions, unless the ship’s documents reveal 
an illegal destination. What the Rotterdam con- 
signee may do with the oil is a matter between the 
Dutch and the British. In no previous war has cop- 
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per been on the list of absolute contraband. Indus- 
trial advancement may justify its insertion; never- 
theless, the metal is innocent cargo unless it has an 
enemy destination. Great Britain has sought to 
justify her seizures on the ground that the increased 
shipments of copper to Italy looked suspicious, yet 
statistics do not seem to bear out this claim. More- 
over, this could not explain the seizure of those 
cargoes which left America for Italy before the 
war was declared. 

The embargo on direct shipments of manganese 
ore from India to the United States had for its 
ostensible basis the fear that the ore might be re- 
shipped to Germany. More probably it had a cer- 
tain bargaining value—we need manganese ore to 
make steel, and must have it. There are signs that 
the embargo may be lifted if we agree to certain 
conditions. We can also get wool under those same 
conditions. Great Britain made an offer involving 
much the same principle in 1793, when she insisted 
that the United States ship no grain to France. 
The young republic rejected the proposal on the 
ground of its unneutral character. It is a question 
whether it can bargain now and maintain strict 
neutrality. 

By more than doubling the contraband list, Great 
Britain has seriously interfered with United States 
commerce with neutral Europe. The fear of seiz- 
ure on the ground of noxious cargo, and the prac- 
tical impossibility of proving ultimate destination, 
have had an effect more paralyzing than the actual 
seizures. Shipments consigned “to order” without 
the name of the consignee are held up as illegal, 
despite the fact that the custom has been sanctioned 
by years of usage. By this form the consignor does 
not part with title until the goods are paid for. As 
a matter of practical fact, if fraud were intended 
it would be much simpler to work through a ficti- 
tious consignee. 

It is small consolation to the American exporter 
or the exporter of other neutrals that the prize 
courts of Great Britain are tempered with the An- 
glo-Saxon spirit of justice. The decisions of Lord 
Stowell in the trying Napoleonic era offer a guar- 
anty of judicial fair dealing that will be in keeping 
with the best Anglo-Saxon tradition. They have 
never known the smudge of bias, and under them 
the alien has been accorded the same right as the 
national. The blow to commerce is dealt by the 
military expedient of extending the contraband list, 
by the high-handed construction placed on cargo 
destination, by the paralyzing timidity extending to 
all neutral trade. And for this the ultimate justice 
of the prize court cannot fully atone. To close 
students of international law the policy of Great 
Britain is certain to appear like an attempt to make 
the extension of the contraband list perform the 
more expensive service of the blockade. By add- 
ing to the list and impugning destination, seizures 
on the high seas would isolate the Germanic belli- 
gerents as inexorably as if dreadnoughts bristled 
at every port and patrols guarded every foot of the 
Italian, Swiss, Dutch and Balkan borders. 
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The historical position of the United States al- 
ways has been in favor of a limitation of the con- 
traband list. This has been set forth in treaty after 
treaty. In our protest to Russia in 1904, in the case 
of the “Arabia,” we strongly upheld the ‘‘criterion 
of warlike usefulness and destination.” If the 
Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs are to be blockaded 
into submission, it seems reasonable that the bel- 
ligerent, not the neutral, should pay the bill. 

C. T. REVERE. 


In a Moscow Hospital 


OSCOW is very far from London. Upon 
M this gray autumnal afternoon the sky, heavy 
and lowering, might have recalled our 
London days, but against it are the golden domes 
of the Moscow churches, domes not glittering now 
as they do in sunlight, but lying vaguely, dimly 
upon the heavy air. Only more strangely does that 
gray sky emphasize my distance from England. 
As I wait for my friend in the square outside 
the hospital I am to visit, my eye rests on the 
queerest jumble of shops. Here behind me are 
magnificent buildings, lofty and of fine proportions, 
and before me this little row of shops; first a fine 
window behind whose glass six of the latest fash- 
ions in hats dangle upon poles; next to it a little 
low cave of a place showing through its dark door 
a wooden bench, a flaming candle, and two old 
women whose hands fling fantastic shadows upon 
the wall. Next to this again an ikon, before whose 
glittering picture there have paused a stout, pros- 
perous gentleman in a bowler hat, a pale student 
with long hair and a thin, worn black coat, and an 
old man who is so old, so bent and so hairy that 
only his nose and his eyes seem alive. The old 
man, the student, the merchant take off their hats, 
cross themselves, and go on their ways. 

Further along there is a wall of bright pink, and 
behind it a church with sky-blue towers and golden 
domes. An old gate, beyond the wall, shows a 
golden clump of autumn trees, and through the 
still, heavy air leaves are slowly turning, trembling, 
falling. Over the cobbles the droskies rattle, the 
cabmen shout, the tramway-cars scream, somewhere 
bells are ringing, boys are calling newspapers; two 
beggars, a blind man and an armless woman, never 
cease, as they move along, their monotonous, plain- 
tive prayer. But Moscow is, as ever, utterly in- 
different to its own noise; there are shadowy groups 
at the street corners, figures motionless against 
walls, dark shapes passing through the doors of 
the church with the blue towers, but the true note 
of the scene lies behind the gate in those golden 
trees from whose branches the leaves are so quietly 
falling. Yes, Moscow is very far from London. 

My friend has arrived, and the outer world is 
shut off by the hospital doors. . 

The Moscow Art Theatre may very justly lay 
claim to be the most famous theatre in Europe. 
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There is no need here to recapitulate its glories. 
Its “Hamlet,” its “Cherry Orchard,” its “Three 
Sisters,”’ its “Brand,” and “The Life of Man’— 
these performances among others have written a 
new and a thrilling chapter in the history of dra- 
matic art. Here to-day I have witnessed the Art 
Theatre’s latest performance—surely the finest of 
them all. It is no easy matter for the artist to de- 
cide how best in this terrific crisis he can serve his 
country. Here in Moscow the Art Theatre has 
found its own fine answer to the problem. 

During the first days of the war the theatre took 
the large flat where it had formerly held its re- 
hearsals and converted it into a hospital. There 
are beds here for thirty soldiers. The hospital is 
entirely supported by the theatre, and its actors 
and actresses, with Mme. Tchekov at their head, 
work here night and day. To this some of the 
most famous men and women in Russia have given 
themselves up heart and soul. As I was admitted 
into the white silence of the place, was it absurdly 
fantastic to imagine that the fine, tender spirit of 
Tchekov had given it his blessing, and that the 
master who had fashioned the beauty and splendor 
of “The Cherry Orchard,” of “Uncle Vanya,” of 
“The Seagull,” had informed also with his genius 
this little house of rest? 

Here was to be seen no sign of the bungling 
eagerness of the amateur. Some of the most fam- 
ous of Moscow's doctors have this hospital under 
their charge. No one can doubt, passing through 
the white rooms, that the most perfect order, disci- 
pline, restraint, are enforced here. 

After we had seen the wards, the operating the- 
ater, the kitchen, we were introduced to the sol- 
diers, who, hearing that we were a party of Eng- 
lish visitors, had shown at once the very liveliest 
interest inus. Some of them with bandaged arms, 
some limping, some with their heads bound, they 
crowded around us. Very quietly they waited, but 
their eyes were burning with that eager friendliness 
that is in every Russian’s face when he meets a 
stranger for the first time. But there was more than 
that. It was as though there were a link between us 
and them of a strength that only the realities could 
have forged. Something of their hardships they had 
suffered for our sakes. Until five weeks ago Eng- 
land had been nebulous, dim, abstract. Now it had 
become one of the factors in the making of their 
lives, and in our eyes they wished to see that Russia 
had to us, in our turn, become a vital reality. 

“What does England think of Russia?” ‘Are 
the English soldiers thinking of the Russian sol- 
diers?” ‘What a pity.that we can’t be together, 
a lot of us, to get to know one another.” 

They had very little to tell us about themselves. 
They had been into battle; for an instant it had 
been terrible, then it had mattered nothing—they 
had not thought about it. One man had been a 
scout and sometimes the loneliness had worried 
him; another had been in three bayonet charges, 
but no, he had nothing to say about them. It had 
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been very like farming—one had had something to 
do and one had done it. There had been so much 
noise that one had heard no noise at all. 

I would like to be able to convey on paper some 
sense of the quiet, assured resolution of these 
people. A Russian soldier who believes that God 
is with him is ‘a power whose force no man can esti- 
mate. In the quiet, kindly eyes of these men was 
written the assured answer to Louvain, to Rheims, 
to Antwerp. We said good-bye to them all. They 
watched us as we went away with urgent, eager 
friendliness. 

In the square outside the hospital the gray sky 
had lifted, giving us a world of blazing stars. The 
golden domes were like faint clouds floating with- 
out support in the evening air. All the windows 
were sparkling with lights—and how entirely since 
an hour ago my mood has changed! How near, 
how very near, Moscow is to London! 

HuGu WALPOLE. 


Dramatic Issues 
T tte ar is an indestructible persistence about 


the dramatic instinct by virtue of which drama 

seems to survive every vicissitude. It is pre- 
cisely because drama is the expression of such a 
fundamental human instinct that we must take it 
with a large seriousness. Drama is a social force 
to be reckoned with; it both indicates the state of 
civilization of a community and is in itself a civili- 
zing agent. Historical criticism has usually recog- 
nized this. It has tried to relate the drama of a 
past epoch to the social, economic, or religious con- 
ditions, and has found a significance in even the 
manners and customs of the people. Contemporary 
criticism, on the contrary, for the most part com- 
pletely shirks the task. Our drama has been lifted 
out of the texture of our social life and has been 
treated as if it did not bear the slightest relation 
to our social customs and our state of culture, our 
economic life and our gropings towards a more than 
mercly verbal democracy. Yet now more than ever 
dramatic issues merge with democratic issues. If 
dramatic criticism is to be of any real value it must 
relate the two issues in the interest of a larger social 
criticism. 

The annual scolding meted out to the tired busi- 
ness man is an excellent example of the falsely de- 
tached point of view present critisism. He is berated 
for his inveterate habit of yawning in Ibsen’s face. 
The issue is made purely personal, as if the business 
man’s preference were a kind of perversity. The 
only reply he is ever known to have made was 
printed in Life, and was to the effect that the thing 
that made him so tired was the kind of play he had 
to see. But there is a real helplessness about the 
tired business man, and no criticism is quite so shal- 
low and so vain as that which habitually singles him 
out for a scapegoat. His psychology is not pecu- 
liar; it is the reaction of every human being com- 
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mitted to a regime of work without leisure. The 
test is easily made. Simply grind in an office for 
eight or nine hours with twenty minutes for lunch 
and a hectic sprint for a hasty supper, and then 
walk down Broadway with the best of intentions 
towards the drama. Nine out of ten times, if you 
are at all like your fellow sufferers and have not 
made up your mind beforehand, you will shirk your 
Shakespeare and patronize the frankly frivolous. 
You may even find that you have gravitated to a 
theatre where you are allowed to smoke. 

The tired business man really raises the whole 
problem of culture. For culture is hardly attain- 
able without some leisure, some pause and recovery 
in the onrush of the mere pressure of existence, and 
as long as we frown upon leisure as a yielding to 
the devil and an invitation to our competitor to over- 
reach us, the finer issues of life must remain in abey- 
ance. If European drama is superior to ours, that is 
due to some extent, at least, to the fact that the 
greater leisure in European social life has raised the 
standard of appreciation among audiences. While 
conditions remain such that the American business 
man can never recuperate or interpose an interval 
between his mercantile activities and his cultural par- 
ticipations, his wife will drag him to the temples of 
drama in vain. Meanwhile his worst crime, the 
average musical comedy, is his best achievement, 
for his extremely human nature is rightly opposed 
to the policy of the starvation of the sensuous with 
which a now decadent Puritanism has so long stifled 
all art. 

The relation of culture to leisure as reflected in 
the drama leads us to so democratic an issue as the 
woman question. To-day more than ever before 
the problem of culture lies in the hands of women. 
They hold the prizes and adornments of leisure 
and provide the stimulants to culture. But their 
influence is barren as long as one half is deprived of 
all leisure while the other half is bored with too 
much of it. Women at present are rushing into 
industry. It may well be that their very disabilities, 
their physical handicaps for standing the grind of 
industry, will work in the interests of leisure 
and of culture by shortening the hours of toil for 
men as well as for women. Political writers have 
lately pointed out that political democracy without 
economic democracy is mere rhetoric. It may be 
left to women to show that democracy without lei- 
sure is not worth the candle. 

When critics grow weary of thumping the tired 
business man, they turn to browbeating the un- 
scrupulous business man. The commercial man- 
ager makes good kicking. It would be futile, of 
course, to deny real evils here. Even such a charge 
as the suppression of criticism, however, has at- 
tained to gross exaggeration. Managers do not 
suppress criticism very much, because it is not neces- 
sary. One sees too many young and radical critics 
who gradually succumb to an innocuous mildness. 
The seduction is not so much commercial as it is 
personal. It is difficult to continue to write harshly 
about people one knows, or to criticize a charming 
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actress with whom one has just had tea. And it 
is not dramatic criticism alone that has yielded to 
the prejudices of a national temperament which 
trowns upon all criticism as a form of “knocking” 
and so naively appreciates the modicum of good in 
everything. But it is either hypocritical or near- 
sighted to heap the reprobation of commercialism 
upon the manager as if he were the only offender. 
He is not a public enemy because he honestly prefers 
making money to losing it. What are we if not 
commercial? The charge bites deep into our whole 
life and the remedy, if anyone has it, must be ap- 
plied to the very basis of society before it can affect 
so subtle a thing as art. But the accusation is in 
itself inaccurate. It would not be difficult to show 
that as a business man the average manager is hope- 
lessly inferior to our pillars of society. He is, in 
a much truer sense, a gambler, with all the gam- 
bler’s trust in chance and haphazard organization. 
What perhaps more than anything else he needs is 
sound business training. 

The stock remedy for the commercialism of the 
managers is the endowed theatre. With those who, 
on the ideal assumption of an ideal state, plan an 
ideally perfect theatre, we have no quarrel and no 
concern. They move in that charmed sphere where 
thought and execution have not yet developed their 
horrid differences. Nor have we any patience with 
those who merely contemplate a raid upon the state 
treasury to permit them to carry out their no doubt 
impeccable plans without financial or social respon- 
sibility. Between these two extremes the citizen at 
large must still do some hard thinking. He may 
incline to the idealist’s version. But he will find 
the sign-posts confusing. At the present moment, 
for example, a state endowed theatre like the 
Comédie Francaise has been brought to the point 
of collapse through political intrigue and the dis- 
content of the actors. And our own New Theatre, 
liberally enough endowed, though not by the state, 
has succumbed to mistakes most of which a little 
despised business acumen might well have avoided. 
Nor can the citizen be guided by those theatres 
which, like Shakespeare’s or Moliére’s, were de- 
pendent upon royal patronage. It is merely bad 
political thinking to suppose that a conception of 
the state based upon Louis XIV’s dictum, “L’Etat, 
c'est moi,” has anything in common with our no- 
tion of a democratic state. The Greek theatre owes 
its success not so much to endowment as to the 
fact that it was the aesthetic expression of a na- 
tional religion. The problem of a modern state- 
endowed theatre is a new problem under new con- 
ditions of a formative democracy. But it is not 
merely poetical; it is as essentially concrete as the 
question of railroad nationalization. It is more 
than a dramatic, it is a political problem. We must 
fully realize its implications even as we welcome any 
sincere movement towards state endowment. For 
it is one of those democratic changes which, though 
inaugurated by the state, will also, if it is to be effec- 
tive, bring about a change in us. That is why we 
cannot stand apart from it. 









When American drama is at its lowest the cry 
goes out for a savior. The Great American Dram- 
atist is coming to redeem us with a masterpiece 
that will express our true ideals. Just what he is 
to represent and how we are to recognize him is not 
imparted by his prophets. His possible coming 
raises the whole question of the social function of 
art in a democratic civilization such as ours. Can 
any art be finer or nobler than the people that are 
its spiritual soil? Have we attained the national 
maturity and the underlying unity without which a 
national art cannot flourish? How can a democ- 
racy which is still as inchoate as ours hope to find 
artistic expression? Such questions force us to 
searching interrogations. We must remember that 
no purely mercantile civilization has ever produced 
any art; it has merely hired or bought it. There 
was no art in the Peiraeus. That was left to the 
divine loafers in Athens. America as yet has little 
of the inner richness of experience, of accumulated 
tradition and religious feeling, to offer as material 
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to its artists. We are still a pioneer people, too 
active to ponder the problems of existence, and in 
a way too healthy to brood over merely tragic is- 
sues. A nation has the art that it deserves. 

The Great American Dramatist remains an elu- 
sive gentleman. Meanwhile the remarkable thing 
about the most typically American plays is their 
comparative anonymity. The author of ‘Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford,” the concoctor of “It Pays To 
Advertise,” are almost impersonal to us. They 
lack personality because the ideas they express do 
not possess the peculiar quality of art. They cele- 
brate the virtues that have made us what we are 
but what we do not like to acknowledge. Are they 
not, just for that reason, our true national mirrors 
and our best monitors? Their very helplessness 
and the recurrent sordidness of their themes point 
to the task of self-culture that lies before us. When 
once we are purged of our commercialism, when 
leisure has civilized us, drama will reflect our nobler 
traits soon enough. ALFRED KUTTNER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Woman Suffrage and Strategy 


IR: In your issue of November twenty-first, you express 
the opinion, at least by clear implication, that the recent 
convention of the National Woman Suffrage Association 
was a statesmanlike assembly which disposed of its business 
with commendable wisdom, Apparently the basis of your 
judgment was the summary punishment meted out by the 
convention to the Congressional Union, but whatever it 
may have been, you surely had not made a careful study of 
the proceedings of the Nashville conference before spread- 
ing your views on record. 

If you had examined the transactions of the convention 
you would have discovered that the National Association, 
far from being a statesmanlike body, actually stultified it- 
self by passing an absurd resolution demanding that Con- 
gress should enact a law forcing the states to give women 
the vote in Federal elections, on the genial assumption that 
the Fourteenth Amendment, in bestowing civil rights upon 
the residents of states, thereby forbade the commonwealth 
to deprive women of the vote. In other words, the Na- 
tional Association displayed an invincible ignorance of con- 
stitutional law by declaring that the Congress which passed, 
and the states which ratified, the Fourteenth Amendment, 
inadvertently gave women the ballot. To put the economical 
situation another way, “the sovereign voters” of the United 
States, using the regular amending machinery, did without 
knowing it, almost fifty years ago, what they cannot be 
induced to do openly to-day. 

The painful lack of knowledge of the most elementary 
constitutional history thus displayed by the National Asso- 
ciation is truly distressing. If the leading women in the 
suffrage movement assembled in solemn convention do not 
know anything about constitutional law and history, or do 
not know enough to know that they know nothing, what 
must be the state of mind of the rank and file supporting 
the National Association? Charity compels us to believe 
that it was not a representative body. 

The little child in historical and legal matters ought to 
know that it was not the purpose of the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment to confer political rights upon women. If that fact 
were not evident in the Amendment itself, it has been 
definitely settled by the Supreme Court in the case of Minor 
vs. Happersett, decided forty years ago, to the effect that 
“the constitutions and laws of the several states which 
commit that important trust [the ballot] to men alone are 
not necessarily void.” If it be said that the leaders in the 
National Association were aware of the impossible char- 
acter of their constitutional law, but were plainly seeking 
an instrument of agitation, it must be replied that even 
agitators, who enjoy more than poetic license, do not dare 
to stultify themselves too obviously. The members of the 
National Association who voted for this ridiculous resolu- 
tion are not statesmanlike and they are not even good agi- 
tators. 

Now I come to that part of your editorial in which you 
praise the National Association for its wisdom in refusing 
to force a sense of responsibility upon the Democratic party 
in the matter of the suffrage. Everybody knows that Mr. 
Wilson and the small group of men about him do assume 
full responsibility in the name of the party for what has 
been done and left undone at Washington. This means 
responsibility for the refusal to allow the woman suffrage 
amendment to come before the House of Representatives 
for debate and vote. It may be that they were wise in thus 
treating the Amendment as a state issue, but the National 
Woman Suffrage Association declares that the suffrage 
is a national matter and demands a national amendment. 
It is therefore committed to the task of getting the resolu- 
tion through Congress. It is absolutely opposed to the 
stand that the Democratic party has officially taken, but it 
says in fact, “We only blame individuals for what the 
organization has done.” That is just what every dodger 
of the woman suffrage question wants the Association to say. 

But it is replied on behalf of the Association, “If we 
oppose the Democratic party for its refusal to act we be- 
come partisan.” The obvious retort is, “Not at all.” If the 
Democrats were defeated and the Republicans should come 
into power and repeat the same tactics, the next thing to 
do would be to take the field and defeat the Republicans 
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and keep up the seesaw until the controlling party organi- 
zation, under presidential or boss leadership as the case 
might be, accepts the inevitable. The women do not be- 
come Republicans by opposing the Democrats. They help 
the Republican party temporarily, using it as an instrument 
to obtain the vote, on the assumption that securing the vote 
is more important than the success or failure of either or 
any party. This is the most diluted milk for political babes 
that one can imagine. 

Finally, you say that the issue of woman suffrage is 
“where it belongs, before the entire male electorate of this 
country,” and is to be decided by the votes of men. The 
statement is not politically accurate. On the very narrow- 
est calculation it is not before the “entire male electorate.” 
In twelve states women vote. In thirty-six states where 
women do not have the vote, it is theoretically before the 
male voters, but only theoretically. In practical politics the 
power of the organization leaders to pass the word down 
to “the boys” to “swat the amendment,” is fully equal to 
the power of the independent electors, and the organization 
leaders in all states have to take into account the exigencies 
of politics at Washington. ‘The only way in which the 
issue could be left to the “male electorate” would be to 
abandon the work for a national suffrage amendment. 

Assuming that it is not proposed to abandon the national 
movement, then the issue is not before “the entire male 
electorate, where it belongs.” It is before the men and 
woman in twelve states, and the men in the other states, 
or to speak correctly, the party organizations and some of 
the men in the other states. One-fourth of the United 
States Senators, nearly one-sixth of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and nearly one-fifth of the Presidential electors come 
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from suffrage states. No national party organization or 
national leader now dares to oppose woman suffrage on 
principle, except on the assumption that the women voters 
of the West do not have the intelligence to read the news- 
papers and are so spineless that they would vote for a party 
or leader that dared to tell thm that they have no business 
with the vote, anyhow. 

Obviously, the women voters hold the balance of power 
in national politics, and if they are keen enough they can 
force all of the parties to take a positive stand for woman 
suffrage in 1916. If the women of the West will! think 
nationally and politically, they can, through the working 
power of marginal minorities, compel the passage of a na- 
tional amendment, but only on the assumption that they 
will punish at the polls the party that refuses to go on record 
or that violates its pledge when it does go on record. If 
the representatives in Congress from the suffrage states 
inform the national organizations of their respective parties 
that the women voters are politically alert, then the or- 
ganizations will have to take notice. Inasmuch as the pas- 
sage of the amendment by Congress merely submits the 
issue to the states the congressmen from non-suffrage states 
will see no reason why they should endanger the national 
organization by refusing to lay the proposition before the 
country. Then the issue will be before the legislatures, 
i. e., the party organizations, of the several commonwealths. 

Such is the view taken by the Congressional Union, and 
friend and foe must admit the strategic strength of the 
Union’s position. The Union does not attack the National 
Association. It simply asks to be let alone because it has 
“political sense” and knows what it is about. 


CuHarves A. BEarp. 





Is England Hypocritical? 


IR: If we are to accept the astounding statements of 

Dr. Roland G. Usher in your current issue, we must 
admit that this country has been the victim of one of the 
most colossal deceptions known to history. 

If, as Dr. Usher insists, “the neutrality of Belgium was 
a fiction,” if “Belgium was as clearly an ally of France as 
England was,” and if “the Belgian army and its disposi- 
tions, the Belgian forts on the German frontier, were pre- 
pared with the advice, at least, of English and French gen- 
erals”—what are we to think of England’s official statement 
that her sole motive in declaring war against Germany was 
to protect Belgian neutrality ? 

It seems almost incredible that a man who has been so 
largely instrumental in enlisting the moral sentiment of 
this country in favor of England as against Germany should 
now convict England of one of the most consummate and 
successful pieces of hypocrisy ever perpetrated. And yet 
what other conclusion are we to draw from Dr. Usher's 
article ? 

CHARLOTTE TELLER. 
New York City. 


A Social Sin 


IR: Everybody admits that it is a despicable thing for a 
bachelor to have an intrigue with a married woman. 


= From the days of Joseph to those of the editors of THE New 


RePpusic, men of moral principle have resisted temptation 
of this sort and virtuous women have refused to follow way- 
ward impulses that would involve such men. But in the 
case of certain great individuals who have stepped aside 
from the normal path of social rectitude there are some 
palliations to be considered. ‘We admire Caesar, Napoleon, 


Wellington, Alexander Hamilton, Goethe, and Robert 
Burns in spite of their discreditable amours. In this class, 
also, we place Parnell, in spite of Katherine O’Shea. 

In your criticism of the Parnell biography you omitted 
any such thought as this. Won't you please outline the 
condemnation of a social sin so conspicuously omitted ? 


H. H. M. 
A Welcome Word 


IR: In issue of November 28th appears an 

account of the occupation of the town of Kinston by 
our troops during the Civil War, quoted from a letter in 
“Notes of a Son and Brother,” by Henry James. In re- 
ferring to the book, I find that the last part of this letter 
is not given in your publication, and in justice to the memory 
of Wilkie James, who wrote it, I send you the part which 
was omitted. I first quote the sentences with which your 
account ends: 


your 


. . “houses entered regardless of the commonest dues 
of life, and others set on fire to show the town was 
our own. She belonged to our army and almost 
every man claimed a house. If I had only had 
your orders beforehand for trophies I could have 
satished you with anything named, from a gold 
watch to an old brickbat” 


Now comes the omitted part: 


“This is the ugly part of war. A too victorious 
army soon goes down; but we luckily didn’t have 
time for big demoralization, as the next day in the 
afternoon we found ourselves some seventeen miles 
away, and bivouacing in a single prodigious corn- 
field.” 

ELten SHaw Bartow. 

New York City. 
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Within Our Gates 


Polygamy, a play in four acts, by Harvey O'Higgins 
and Harriet Ford. First presented at the Playhouse, New 
York, December 1, 1914. 

HEN Mr. Harvey O'Higgins stopped writing his 

heroic tales of the New York fire department he en- 
tered on a grim career. Working by the side of Judge 
Lindsey in Denver, he spent many months in the jungle of 
Colorado politics and came out with an account of foul- 
ness unsurpassed in the history of predatory fauna in Ameri- 
ca. In Denver he met an “apostate” Mormon—Senator 
Frank Cannon—and later he went to Utah, where he 
delved for a year into the practices of the Mormon com- 
munion. “Under the Prophet in Utah” was the title Mr. 
O'Higgins gave to the series of articles which detailed his 


_ version of the most singular institution in the republic. 


*Turning to William J. Burns, Mr. O'Higgins next set 
himself to unravel the exploits of a group of American 
citizens who devoted hardworking lives to murder. It was 
a sensational story and hardly credible, but if Mr. O’Hig- 
gins stood in need of vindication he received it at the 
stained hands of the murderers themselves. The confession 
of the McNamaras, removing from persecuted organized 
labor the Nazarene halo and deposing it from the sub- 
missive cross of gold, proved that Mr. O'Higgins had been 
a pathologist going right, not a romancer going wrong. 


It is some time now since Mr. O’Higgins deviated into 
drama. “The Dummy,” a thoroughly amusing detective 
comedy, was written in conjunction with Miss Harriet 
Ford, and it represented Mr. O’Higgins’s dry humor and 
happy inventiveness far better than his conventional de- 
tective play, “The Argyle Case.” To these amiable cre- 
ations Mr. O’ Higgins now adds a drama of a quite differ- 
ent character entitled “Polygamy,” founded not on the 
human vagary so named but on the Mormon standardiza- 
tion which Mr. O’Higgins has studied at first-hand. 

It is as a reporter, an investigator, a social diagnostician, 
that Mr. O’Higgins utilizes the drama in his present pro- 
duction. He has not sought, as the creator usually seeks, 
to interpret ourselves to ourselves through the medium of 
a situation allied to our own. He has not drawn on the 
fund of common experience and circulated between stage 
and audience the draft of mutual emotion. Dealing though 
he does with ordinary American men and women, the 
principal factor in “Polygamy” is not a familiar complexity 
but an alien and incalculable institution, about which Mr. 
O’ Higgins is obliged to arouse conviction before his drama 
can live. 


As a prudent and sceptical observer, I hesitated for 
some time before entering Mr. O’Higgins’s dramatic lob- 
ster-pot. Having long resented the intrusive and imperti- 
nent inquiries about polygamy which are part of the Ellis 
Island ritual, I was reluctant to assent for one moment to 
Mr. O’Higgins’s interpretation of celestial marriage and 
his evident disgust with our Mormon brothers. But gradu- 
ally, insensibly, I began to be convinced that I had to elect 
between Mr. O'Higgins and the vileness so plausibly por- 
trayed. Here was no prudery about polygamy but a cumu- 
lative resentment against a sinister machine. Proceeding 
by inference alone, I accepted Mr. O’Higgins’s premises, 
and ended with an ardent response to his theme. 

The assumptions of “Polygamy” are simple. The Mor- 
mon church is represented as completely authoritarian, and 
the authority is shown to be wielded for the aggrandizement 
of the clique in power. As the two chief objects of sen- 
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sual man are money and lust, the leaders of the church are 
seen to divert the stream of religious belief to turn these 
mundane wheels. It is not to the sexual aspect of polygamy 
that Mr. O’ Higgins draws attention. He shows and shows 
adroitly that this sexual rule is not a symptom of self- 
indulgence. It is simply the means by which the Prophet 
and his clique effect their will in the community. Sex is the 
Thermopolyean pass which all authoritarian religions strive 
to command. It is the clue to social control. An archaic 
doctrine like polygamy could hardly be effective among 
emancipated women, but the whole contention of “Polyg- 
amy” is that Mormonism pits itself against emancipation 
by enforcing polygamy as a celestial decree, and in the high 
degree that it is effective for enslavement, in that degree it 
is serviceable to the grafters who preside over the destinies 
of the church. 


The drama in “Polygamy” consists in the efforts of two 
God-fearing and devoted young Mormons to preserve their 
monogamous marriage in the teeth of the church’s authority. 
In support of their position there is, of course, the repudi- 
ation of polygamy that has been on the lips of the Mor- 
mon leaders themselves. But, backed by the celebrated 
sworn testimony in the case of Senator Smoot, Mr. O’ Hig- 
gins makes the Prophet condemn the recalcitrant husband to 
a secret polygamous alliance, and he reveals that God wills 
this alliance to be consummated with a woman who loves a 
black sheep of the Mormon flock, an “apostate” who loses 
no opportunity to sneer at the faith which he sees as a 
snare for fools. The “apostate” confronts the formidable 
council itself. He defies them and all their works. But the 
power of the religion over the two women assailed keeps 
the institution inviolable. Fearful of God, humanly anxious 
to placate the power that can jeopardize her husband, the 
young wife assents to polygamy against every aspiration 
of her life. 

But when the new spouse is brought into her monoga- 
mous household, the process of emancipation—or, if you 
prefer, apostacy—is accelerated alarmingly in the breast ot 
the young wife. She has induced her husband to conform, 
but conformity is beyond her own power. She is still a 
Mormon, but the one tenet essential to her subjugation she 
resists with all the frenzy of an individualism tasted, found 
ravishing, and forbidden. The leaders of the church sus- 
pect this disloyalty, and they make the husband’s financial 
future, and the proof of his goodwill, contingent on the 
birth of a child by his new spouse. Ignorant that both 
her husband and the inveigled bride repudiate this doom. 
ignorant that the interloper has fled. from the house, the 
first wife comes to her bedroom, finds it locked, and spends 
the night—as has actually occurred in real life under such 
circumstances—in one of those physical eclipses that nature 
provides for women institutionally revolted. 


The upshot of “Polygamy” is not tragic. But the tyranny 
which it portrays is tragic, and so long as the actors avoid 
apparent hysteria the drama is profoundly moving. 

The dominant actress in “Polygamy” is Miss Mary 
Shaw. As a sardonic, polygamous wife, disillusioned but 
acceptive, she makes of her small part a memorable por- 
traiture. As the young wife Miss Chrystal Herne traces 
the chart of varying emotion with a fine though somewhat 
thin etching-needle. As the interpolated wife, lovelorn 
and desolate, Miss Emmet does not succeed in differentia- 
ting her emotions sufficiently from those of Miss Herne. 
Mr. Mack is the apostate. He thrums with indomitable 
pertinacity a single string. 

Francis HACKETT. 
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Books and Things 


T is almost fifteen years since S. S. McClure went down 
from London into Surrey, and spent an evening at 
Box Hill. After dinner was over he and George Meredith 
climbed to the chalet, where they sat up until two o’clock, 
talking about Meredith’s novels. By asking Meredith 
“how, in the light of his own experience, he would define 
genius,” Mr. McClure drew this answer: “It is an ex- 
traordinary activity of mind in which all conscious and sub- 
conscious knowledge mass themselves without any effort 
of the will, and become effective.” Mr. McClure would 
hardly, I suppose, in the light of his own experience, define 
genius so. From his autobiography, which I didn’t happen 
to read in McClure’s Magazine, but which I read every 
word of, the other day, at one excited sitting, I infer that 
he would be surprised to hear his gifts called genius. ‘They 
clearly reveal that “extraordinary mind,” however, and any 
account of it must begin with what he calls his “native 
virtue,” credulity. 


Mr. McClure’s particular credulity is a power of seeing 
the world he lives in as unfinished, of believing that what 


has been shall not be, that there is something new under .- 


the sun. Born into a world where news was syndicated 
and fiction wasn’t, where Harper's, The Century, Scribner's 
and The Atlantic seemed the only magazines possible, he 
proceeded to syndicate fiction and to invent a new kind of 
magazine. He faced and overcame what he says every 
young man must face and overcome, the “delusion of the 
completeness of the world.”” As a boy, transplanted from 
the north of Ireland to the Middle West, he had hungered 
for things to read. His intimate knowledge of the Middle 
West convinced him that many boys in that part of the 
world, and many grown persons, too, were suffering from 
the same hunger, which he was credulous enough to feel 
certain he could appease. His life has abundantly justified 
that credulity. He has given his readers what they wanted, 
and he has done this by a method which sounds, as he de- 
scribes it, alluringly simple: “I bought and printed what 
interested me, and it usually seemed to interest other Mid- 
dle Westerners.” 


Books on the psychology of invention tell us that the 
likeliest way to have good ideas is to have a lot of ideas. 
No contemporary magazine editor has been richer than 
Mr. McClure in ideas, which mostly occur to him when 
he is on the move. One of his master ideas, however, was 
an exception to this rule. It came to him while he was tak- 
ing a quiet vacation, after months of routine office work. 
“One evening in East Orange,” he says, “I sat down and 
in a few hours invented the newspaper syndicate service 
which I afterward put through. I saw it, in all its ramifi- 
cations, as completely as I ever did afterward, and I don’t 
think I ever added anything to my first conception.” Such 
a crisis of inventiveness must be great fun for the inventor. 
With equal suddenness, you may remember, some of the 
leading ideas in his most widely known book unfolded 
themselves before M. Gabriel Tarde, when he was ramb- 
ling alone on a hill above the valley of the Dordogne. In 
the course of a few hours’ walk, stopping now and then, or 
sitting down at the foot of a tree to make a few notes in 
pencil, he sketched what afterward became the first chapter 
of his “Laws of Imitation.” 


Very different is the case of Mr. McClure’s second great 
invention, the magazine. He didn’t see it steadily and see 
it whole before he started it. He created it as he went 
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along, by separate concrete strokes of inventiveness, and also 
by what he regards as accidents. Many of the articles 
which now seem to us, as we look backward, most Mc- 
Clurish, which differentiate the magazine most sharply from 
all its predecessors, came into existence rather casually. But 
the essential McClurishness of McClure’s, though it took 
shape twig by twig, had really one tap-root, fed by Mr. 
McClure’s conviction that men who could write usually 
didn’t know, that men who knew usually couldn’t write, 
and by his resolve to pick out people who could write and 
to pay them for taking time enough to get knowledge. In 
your judgment, particularly if you are a specialist, the 
knowledge gained by the early McClure writers may lack 
the last thoroughness, and their writing may be too emotion- 
al for your taste, but you cannot deny that by pleasing him- 
self Mr. McClure invented a magazine which talked to the 
American people, about themselves and their interests, more 
intimately than any magazine had ever talked to them be- 
fore. The fairies endowed Mr. McClure not only with a 
belief in the incompleteness of the world, but also with 
likings which, when they had a chance to express them- 
selves, gave McClure’s Magazine a physiognomy as distinct 
and recognizable as Uncle Sam’s. Either talent would 
have been of little value without the other. 


Mr. McClure’s life has brought him acquaintance with 
many famous writers, whose work he published sooner or 
later, usually sooner, and seldom too soon. My only dis- 
appointment in reading the autobiography has been in its 
failure to turn a new light on these authors. Mr. McClure 
is no portrait painter. What he has known about authors 
is chiefly whether they would do. A person with keen 
eyes can make out a sign, say, a long way off. It tells him 
whether he is on the right road. Another person, walking 
with the first, can’t make the sign out until they are much 
nearer. They pass the sign, they leave it behind, and the 
second person has noticed and can recall the shape of its 
letters. The first person has noticed nothing so super- 
fluous. Mr. McClure is like this first person. He can 
make out as much as he needs to know a long way off, 
further off than the next man. What he says of George 
Meredith’s novels, for example, would be just as applicable 
to the novels of ever so many other writers, but he foresaw, 
very punctually at the right moment, the increase of Mere- 
dith’s popularity in the United States. 


Upon second thought, however, I’m not so sure that 
Mr. McClure couldn’t have put many good portraits with 
his book, for the only full-length it contains is admirable. 
He has done himself as a boy and as a young man in words 
that move us and leave him immoved. The description of 
his early years is a story of unbelievable hardship endured 
with light-hearted courage. Other boys, as eager to get an 
education, have gone without fuel and clothes and food. 
He not only did these things but did them in a most cheer- 
ful spirit, without a touch of dour desperation. Surely 
there never was a gayer and pluckier youngster, or a 
readier to make the money he needed by the hardest kind of 
work. Fine loyalties are here, too—loyalty to his future, 
to the young girl he waited for through seven years, loyalty 
to his dead. Through the years when he was living dan- 
gerously he was helped by a wife who believed in him as he 
believed in himself, and who has watched him overtake at 
last the hopes he had pursued so long with passion and 
gaiety, with flexibility and courage—qualities which would 
have been worth while in themselves, even if they hadn’t 


accomplished MecClure’s Magazine. 
P. L. 
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Maurice Barres 


HE instinct of the French mind to climb to a moun- 

tain-top with a few kindred spirits and discuss the view, 
makes the French novel a guide to the movements of na- 
tional life and thought. In a country where every baker 
hands out a reasoned apergu général of the political situa- 
tion with your morning rolls, small wonder that almost 
every decade produces its “typical” novelist who embodies 
the special series of ideas for which men fight and bleed. 
In the works of Anatole France and Romain Rolland, for 


example, the curious reader has followed the important ' 


intellectual conflicts of the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth. If, at the same time, 
he has listened to the insistent voice of Maurice Barrés, 
he has had a gradual preparation for the traditionalist 
renaissance in life and literature which, growing stronger 
as the omens of European trouble multiplied, has received 
sudden confirmation from history itself. 

Anatole France, the last Parisian to indulge a fastidious 
humanism at the book-stalls along the Quais, stands out 
in perspective as the last descendant of Taine and Renan, 
final spokesman of an age when faith yielded to doubt and 
truth had many faces. He has analyzed life through the 
glass of his own personality and, like Renan, has attained 
his subtlest irony by clothing subversive matter with rare 
purity of style. Rolland, whose style and form reflect the 
introduction into the French literary and educational 
scheme of the more inchoate Russians and Germans, is, 
spiritually speaking, a son of the Affaire Dreyfus. That 
revolutionary crisis gave him a new faith, the faith of social 
justice and internationalism which for a time inspired the 
best elements of intellectual France. Barrés, the most 
striking figure of the present hour, typifies, on the contrary, 
reaction against foreign influence, return within the frontiers 
to the “classic” national tradition. The rising of his star 
coincides with the decline of that of Anatole France, and 
it is suggestive that Jean-Christophe, symbol of the Franco- 
German rapprochement, should have drawn his dying 
breath soon after the coup d’Agadir, just as the book-stalls 
began to flourish the tricolor of the younger generation. 

The revival by the nationalists of the old terms classic 
and romantic is convenient, though only doctrinaires like 
Maurras can find them all-inclusive. To such critics the 
classic is the route nationale, the one highroad for writers 
who would express the general and eternal in French life; 
built in the grand siécle on foundations of reason and dis- 
cipline, it is a sort of Via Aurelia that leads Gaul back to 
Rome. Romanticism they regard as a mere gypsy-trail blazed 
by a band of revolutionists and fit for free-thinkers, vaga- 
bonds and egotists. For sheer life, as Hugo or Tolstoi or 
Balzac or almost any of the great English novelists see it, 
the classic novelist must accordingly substitute a criticism of 
life in accordance with inherited ideals and allegiance to 
old institutions like the family, the province, and the Roman 
church. So far as form goes he must return from the 
model. of ““Madame Bovary” to that of the “Princesse de 
Cléves”—a rather brief story, very carefully constructed, 
in which a few strongly marked or delicately indicated 
characters find a rapid development about some central 
moral problem. 

Those who remember Barrés as the author of “Le Jar- 
din de Bérénice” and “L’Homme libre,” which made his 
fame with the symbolists and aesthetes of the early nineties, 
will marvel that he should have been the most considerable 
influence in the change. For these early works, too fluid 
in form and substance to fall under any recognized classi- 
fication, reveal him as a sort of Renanian poet-sceptic, whose 
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mobile sensibility and penetrating intelligence are beguiled 
by many forms of exotic beauty and thought. The Barrés 
of the “Culte du Moi” had, however, a second self, with 
a fervent local consciousness nourished by memories of 1870 
in his native Lorraine village of Charmes-sur-Moselle; 
and we soon see him in the “Roman de |’Enérgie Nationale,” 
forging a doubly restrictive doctrine, expressed simultaneous- 
ly in politics, which not only rejects the civilization of the 
“Barbarians,” but declares continuity with the generations 
that have succeeded one another on a single soil, loyalty to 
“the earth and the dead” and to the petite patrie within 
the large, to be the true source of national vitality. Thus 
“Les Déracinés” deals with the “uprooting” effects of the 
philosophy of Kant and of the life of Paris on young provin- 
cials. Foreigners find it and its sequels stiff reading; the 
seven young Lorrainers have more intellectual than human 
distinctness. But there are chapters like the beautiful one 
called “The Moselle Valley” in “L’Appel au Soldat,” that 
nobody who would understand the source of the now fash- 
ionable “‘regionalist” theories should fail to read—especially 
if he be interested in the Franco-German frontier. 

It is, however, two novels of the “Bastions de |’Est,” 
published during the last decade, that have given Barrés a 
real place among classic novelists, and, through the new 
light they cast on the Alsace-Lorraine problem, a pro- 
found influence over the younger generation. The first of 
these, “Au Service de |’Allemagne,” points out, to the con- 
fusion of narrower advocates of la revanche, that an Alsa- 
tian can best serve Alsace, not by fleeing across the frontier, 
but by loyalty to French traditions in the disciplined per- 
formance of German duties. Still more does “Colette 
Baudoche,” which describes with admirable brevity and 
lucidity the conflict of the French and German civilization 
in the heart of a simple daughter of Metz, bring home 
the conviction that France is not a matter of boundaries, 
but a réalité morale, a persistent spiritual entity, handed on 
from one age to the next. Colette herself, her smiling 
eyes so wide open to the hard facts of life, is an exquisite 
silhouette, clear cut as a Roman bas-relief, of the quin- 
tessential Frenchwoman. 

Perhaps it is only the French jeune fille who can be both 
spontaneous and docile. Certainly the special group of 
young nationalists who call Barrés master seem as yet to 
be merely repeating a lesson, though they have added to 
the old allegiances to province, church and family, the in- 
fusion, as André Lichtenberger puts it, of “Je sang nouveau.” 
No sooner had the famous enqguétes on French youth ap- 
peared than a crop of novels sprang up whose heroes, gen- 
erally the sons of selfish individualists of radical sympathies, 
were vowed entirely to the renaissance of the classic tradi- 
tion, through sacrifice to a great institution like the army 
or the church. Such are “L’Appel des Armes,” by Ernest 
Psichari, “Les Hasards de la Guerre,” by Jean Variot, 
“L’Enfant chargé de Chaines,” by Francois Mauriac. Their 
authors were evidently not torn, like the young men in 
“Les Déracinés,” between the symbolic claims of the plane- 
tree of Taine and the tomb of Napoleon. They would 
never allow themselves, as Barrés does even now, a recu- 
perative journey to Toledo or a sojourn on the Collin: 
Inspirée. "They march straight ahead, colors flying, along 
the route nationale. Even M. André Lafon, the most lyrical 
and gifted of the group, whose “L’Eléve Gilles” won the 
important new literary prize from the Academy in 1912, 
is again betrayed in his latest book, “La Maison sur la 
Rive,” in an attitude of adoring discipleship. 

Nationalism has traps as obvious as its aesthetic and 
emotional appeal. Barrés himself almost avoids them, be- 
cause he has invented his doctrine anew for his age. While 
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making the Moselle “the most academic of French rivers,” 
he, at least, keeps the thrill of running waters in our ears. 
Yet is not his ability to catch the ear of succeeding genera- 
tions of diverse views due to something far more flexible 
than the principles he advocates? Never able wholly to 
sacrifice his romantic gifts on the classic altar, or, while 
preaching obedience, to stop analyzing and doubting, he 
still touches the heart of sceptics and dilettantes. _Mean- 
while the Catholics find him the best defender of their 
churches—“La Grande Pitié des Eglises de France,” pub- 
lished last spring, is at once a political tract and a passionate 
poem to the old monuments despoiled by the Separation— 
and the classicists their best champion. Pragmatic youth 
declares him with reason “a man of action.” But there is 
something doctrinaire and detached about him, something 
almost morbid in his seductive mingling of intellectualism 
with sensibility, cold analysis and invective with symbolic 
ecstasy, that raises the question whether posterity will accord 
him a place in the great French line comparable to Anatole 
France’s. His nationalist followers, who claim for their 
school a monopoly of the ancient domestic and stylistic vir- 
tues, should reread “Le Livre de mon Ami” and “Sylvestre 
Bonnard,” as well as Rolland’s “Dans la Maison,” which 
so critically and tenderly penetrates the walls that protect 
French family life. If nationalism is a dangerous dogma, 
the fact remains that the creative inspiration of French 
literature is national, in a broad and even in a very intensive 
sense. The “Gallic trumpet,” as Meredith called it, does 
rally all Frenchmen to one standard; and if these bitter 
days hold any promise for art, it surely consists in the 
strengthening, in the hearts of youths who have seen their 
lle de France defiled, of the bond of poetry and blood that 
binds them to their ruined fields. 
ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT. 


A New Kind of Novel 


The Death of a Nobody, by Jules Romains. Translated 
by Desmond MacCarthy and Sydney Waterlow. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.25 net. 


ONTEMPORARY fiction, if asked why it has created 
fewer characters than the fiction of sixty or seventy 
years ago, may truthfully answer that it has been more 
interested in attaining some of the many other ends which 
novels may have in view; that whatever it may have lost 
as a creator of character it has gained as a minute and sen- 
sitive and endlessly curious observer. Even suspicious per- 
sons, whom this answer leaves about where it found them, 
imprisoned in the conviction that every novelist would try 
to create characters if he thought he could, must admit that 
many modern novelists don’t appear to try. In “The Death 
of Nobody” Jules Romains not only doesn’t try: he has 
invented a novel according to the law of whose being the 
novelist mustn’t try. 

Another book by Jules Romains, “Sur les Quais de la 
Villette,” is almost as free from characters. Most of its 
stories, told in various first persons, describe how the emo- 
tions of a group are born and grow, how soldiers brought 
from barracks in the provinces to Paris, where a general 
strike is threatening, are gradually united in a willingness 
to attack and kill the strikers; how a group is pervaded by 
the will to conquer; how the men in a Paris street, so 
separate and so opposed in their habitual feelings, are fused 
into a group by the sudden impulse to lynch two insolent 
apaches; how the news of Ferrer’s death, or of the St. 
Petersburg massacre in January, 1905, make a Paris crowd 
something different from the sum of its parts. The struc- 
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ture of the stories bids the novelist observe that more than 
a very little time given to character-drawing would be 
time lost. 

“Sur les Quais de la Villette” represents group feelings 
to which important moments give momentary life. In “The 
Death of a Nobody,” as the title indicates, the occasion has 
in itself no importance at all. It was a nobody who died, 
and the persons affected by his death are nobodies. 

When Jacques Godard was about sixty years old, he was 
living by himself in Paris, not far from Pére Lachaise, on 
his pension as a retired locomotive engineer. One day he 
climbed to the top of the Panthéon, and looked down for 
the first time on Paris. Its size impressed him, made him 
“reproach himself for having only understood so late what 
energies lay under cover of the city smoke. How many 
things had followed the windings of these streets, driven 
and directed by how many different forces! What criss- 
crossing of interests and relationships, just like the iron 
trusses reinforcing a block of concrete! And nothing of 
all this life had ever passed the threshold of his little 
widower’s flat!” To Godard it seemed as if he really 
didn’t exist, as if no one in Paris ever thought of him. “It 
wouldn’t make much difference,” he said to himself, “if I 
died.” 

He was partly right. Hardly anybody in Paris ever did 
think of him. He had no children, and his life, “as far 
as his own consciousness was concerned, was a meagre affair; 
in the consciousness of others it scarcely existed at all.” It 
existed faintly and occasionally in the consciousness of the 
men and women in his tenement, of old railway engineers 
who hadn’t quite forgotten him, of the members of a club 
called ‘“‘Les Enfants du Velay,” to whose meetings he didn’t 
often go. Even in Velay, where his image in somebody else’s 
consciousness was least faint, it was the image of a much 
younger Godard. His old father and mother, still living 
in the slate-roofed house where he was born, remembered 
him oftenest as he was in youth. Only when a letter came 
from him did they see him at his actual age, with wrinkles 
and gray hairs. At such times, too, the rest of the village 
remembered him, for “‘the news that a letter had come ran 
up the village street, scattered and went in at any cottage 
door, like the chickens from other people’s yards.” 

But Jacques Godard was wrong in thinking his death 
would not make much difference. He died soon after his 
visit to the Panthéon, died alone in his two-room flat, where 
the hall-porter found him before the body was cold, and 
at once his image, which in his lifetime had lived so faintly 
in the consciousness of a few persons, began in their con- 
sciousness a more vivid life. His image and the thought of his 
death united in a group feeling the other persons in his tene- 
ment, and some of their neighbors. The news of his death, 
sent by telegraph to Velay, drew his father to Paris, by dilig- 
gence and train. The other travellers in the diligence, when 
they first learned that old Godard was on his way to his son’s 
funeral, felt it a duty to think about the dead man. A 
little later, this duty being done, “his image returned of 
its own accord. It passed from one passenger to another, 
hanging for a little between a couple who could each of 
them perceive it vaguely behind his own ideas, just as one 
may see a child too shy to come forward, hiding behind 
grown-up persons. Or it would mingle and dissolve in 
everything, only leaving in the mind a kind of brackish 
after-taste. Then suddenly it would condense again.” 

The appearance of the dead man’s image in the con- 
sciousness of a good many persons, the degrees of intensity 
with which it lived there, how it grew distinct and was 
blurred again, the common emotion in which his death 
united several groups—these form the subject of this 
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original and distinguished book, which rises to climax when 
the funeral procession, feeling so small on its way through 
alien and respectful streets, is united in fear as it nears a 


‘spot where strikers and gendarmes are fighting, is united 


in triumph when the fighters stop and draw back, not with- 
out signs of reverence for the fact of death, and let the pro- 
cession go by. 

The danger for a novelist, when he has planned a book 
as reasonably as Jules Romains planned “The Death of 
a Nobody,” is that he will follow his plan even when it takes 
him away from observation and first-hand feeling, that 
there will be dead places, travelled by the author solely 
because he had chosen in advance a way leading through 
them. In this book there are no such dead places. Wher- 
ever Jules Romains goes he keeps his sensitiveness and 
his imagination. His story is constantly renewed and re- 
freshed by precise descriptions of vague feelings, by precise 
descriptions of the melting of one vague feeling with an- 
other, by details of the visible world exactly and delicately 
noted. Seldom has a novelist, so faithful to the beauty of 
a design determined in advance, succeeded with fewer inter- 
ruptions in realizing the other beauty of strangeness. 

Of course a novelist who seeks his material in the life- 
like surprises of consciousness is tempted to find it by know- 
ing more about the consciousness of his persons than they 
would themselves be likely to know. M. Romains has 
not always resisted the temptation. And doesn’t he, if one 
may assemble one’s reproaches and be done with them, tell 
us a little too explicitly and insistently that Jacques Godard 
did not really die until his image, appearing for the last 
time in anybody’s consciousness, had disappeared and was 
gone forever? 

To say these things, however, is only to say that Jules 
Romains, having created a new kind of book, has also 
created for himself new technical problems. And about 
the newness of his book, which Desmond MacCarthy and 
Sydney Waterlow have translated extremely well, there 
can be no doubt whatever. He shows us individuals as no 
more significant, one by one, than single words, and shows 
us how they gain significance, and live a common and in- 
tenser life, when they are united in rhythm. 


The Game 


The Great War. The First Phase [From the Assassi- 
nation of the Archduke to the Fall of Antwerp), by Frank 
H. Simonds. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25 net. 


T was Goethe, I believe, though it may have been 

someone else, who said something to the effect that if he 
knew what a man thought about Shakespeare he would 
know what the man thought of life and destiny and the 
universe. There are such key-subjects which unlock your 
mind, so to speak; lay it wide open and reveal your true 
emotional bend. Such a key-subject is the war which is 
now being fought over us. Whether one agonizes over its 
horrors, or fulminates against the wickedness of one nation 
or another, or views it all as a great pageant, is supremely 
indicative of one’s own temperament and predisposition. 

In this book by Frank H. Simonds one sees the war not 
as a tragedy but as a game. There is no allusion to atroc- 
ities or to the ordinary barbarities of war, and you do 
not gain the sense of men freezing in trenches, of wounded 
soldiers dying of thirst, of decaying corpses. You see cool- 
headed generals, remote from the battlefield, playing out 
their gigantic war-game, outguessing each other, concen- 
trating their efforts upon decisive factors, avoiding bat- 
tle when outnumbered and seeking battle when able to 
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bring superior forces to the pivotal point, unswayed by 
romantic conceptions of war, impassive and yet filled with 
the joy of the game. 

And the game is terrible and fascinating. We feel the 
tremendous sweep of it as the great German armies on 
the west, at first slowly and then gathering momentum, 
more swiftly move over the Belgian plains. We do not 
think of the gallant Belgian defense but only of this stu- 
pendous German force, growing stronger, as it would 
seem, with each effort at resistance, overcoming Liége, 
Tongres, Tirlemont and Diest, repelling the great French 
counter-offense, overflowing the French frontier, and then 
day after day forcing the western Allies, fighting at each 
step, back upon Paris. And then, as we watch the French 
and British line bent back upon itself, as a steel rod im- 
movable at one end might be bent back by a heavy weight 
laid upon the other, as we see this rod, hardened by its 
hammering, spring back the moment that the weight upon 
it is released, we hold our breath in a suspense as pain- 
ful as that of the actual combatants. The German line, 
beaten but not broken, reforms on the Aisne, and day by 
day each army stretches forth in a desperate effort to 
encircle the opponent and crush him. And ‘as the men 
on the battlefield dig themselves into the earth, and the 
western army lines stretch zig-zag to the North Sea, we 
gradually lose our sense of soldiering and individual hero- 
ism, and there emerges a vague consciousness of a new mag- 
nitude of struggle, a struggle between nations so great and 
powerful that their power cannot be conceived, a struggle 
between such unimaginable multitudes that all personal dis- 
tinctions of strength or valor, all differences even of race 
are lost in the human average. 

It is a game transcending comprehension, and yet a 
game which, within the rules, men direct. In this book of 
Simonds’s we seem to see again the old exaltation of 
leadership. No longer does the commanding general 
charge upon the enemy as Bonaparte did at Lodi. No 
longer can he even view the field of battle. But somewhere 
back of the armies are the highly specialized military staffs, 
working out their chess game, acceting repulse here 
and defeat there, retiring or advancing in obedience to 
grandiose, infinitely complicated, yet infinitely simple plans. 
We see Hindenburg planning to drown the Russian troops 
in the swamps and lakes of East Prussia, and we see the 
silent Joffre, retreating day after day, holding in leash the 
troops, so urgently needed immediately, but destined to win 
a greater victory later. It is a game in which chance plays 
a role always great but always lessening; a game more of 
science than of luck; a game in which battles are to the 
strong, the many and the prompt, and in which God fights 
on the side of the big battalions. 

This to me is the chief value of the Simonds book, 
that it gives the sense of bigness. What it also gives is 
the sense of contemporaneity. The book is compiled from 
articles appearing almost daily in the New York Evening 
Sun. ‘These articles, interesting, informing and brilliant, 
interpreted day by day the great drama as it slowly un- 
folded itself, and as the author was bold enough to pre- 
dict (for interpretation of present happenings means pre- 
diction), it was inevitable that he should predict falsely as 
well as truly. Some of these errors, only half-corrected, 
survive in the book, but these errors, as well as a certain 
repetitiousness and a lack of unified conception, are fully 
pardonable. On the other hand the very fact that the book 
is based on these successive impressions give it a sort of 
cinematographic quality, a rapidity of movement which 
would be more difficult to obtain if the account were written 
after all the issues were decided. W. E. W. 
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WITH THE ALLIES 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


A first hand account of the war in Belgium, including 
the entrance of the Germans into Brussels, the burning 
of Louvain, the Battle of Soissons, the bombardment of 
the Rheims Cathedral, and thrilling experiences when he 
was captured as a spy. Profusely illustrated. 


$1.00 net; postage extra 


FIGHTING IN FLANDERS 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


Mr. Powell was the only correspondent officially at 
tached to the Belgian army. In this book he describes 
his experiences in the firing line throughout the campaign 
in Flanders and in every phase of the great drama cul- 
minating in the fall of Antwerp. 


Profusely illustrated. $1.00 net; postage extra 








in “THE GRAND CANYON 

Henry van Dyke AND OTHER POEMS” in- 
cludes much of his best work 
which is characterized by those 
rare qualities that, as The Our- 
look has said, have enabled the 
author “to win the suffrage of 
the few as well as the applause 
of the many.” 


$1.25 net; postage extra 





in THROUGH THE BRAZI- 
Theodore Roosevelt LIAN WILDERNESS gives 
the complete account of his ad- 
ventures in South America, in- 
cluding his exploration of the 
famous River of Doubt, his 
hunting experiences, his scien- 
tific investigations, et ll- 
lustrated with photographs. 


$3.50 net; postage extra 











4 has written an introduction 
Viscount Bryce '*) Nicior as MURE & 
BUTLER a preface to “THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE AND 
THE UNITED STATES,” 
by WILLIAM ARCHIBALD 
DUNNING. The book is a 
history of the relations of the 
countries since 1814 and ex- 
on: a J ewe d of peace. 
00 net; postage extra 





in her DIARY describes THE 
. Stevenson @pisise OF THE JANET 
NICHOL among the South 
Sea Islands in 1890. The diary 
gives most fascinating glimpses 
of her husband and should be 
an inspiration to all lovers of 
Stevenson. Profusely illustrat- 
ed from photographs. 


$1.75 net; postage extra 
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J M Barrie i HALF HOURS,” has in- 


cluded four of his most char- 
acteristic short plays, ‘‘Panta- 
ioons,”’ “The Twelve Pound 
Look,” “Rosalind,”” “The 
Will." These are all very dif- 
ferent, and all Barrie at his 
best. They are particularly 
readable because of the delici- 
ous humor of their stage di- 
rections. $1.25 net; postage extra 








- in “THE MAN BEHIND 
Winifred L. Taylor THE BARS” tells of the inner 
lives of convicts and of prison 
conditions in this country, 
The book is the result of long 
sympathetic study, based on 
the assumption that the pris- 
oner is primarily a human 
being. 


$1.50 net; postage extra 











in “NOTES ON NOVELISTS, 
Henry James Wii “SOME OTHER 
NOTES,’’ gives a penetrating 
analysis ‘of the work not only of 
the fiction writers of the last 
century, but also of such pre- 
sent day novelists as Gals- 
worthy, Edith Wharton, Hew- 


lett, Wells, Bennett, etc. 


$2.50 net; postage extra 





in ‘‘ARTIST AND PUBLIC 

Kenyon Cox AND OTHER ESSAYS ON 
ART SUBJECTS” avoids the 
conventional jargon of art 
criticism and infuses every 
comment and suggestion with 
essential interest, sanity and 
vitality. The book is illus- 
trated from photographs of 
famous masterpieces. 


$1.50 net; postage extra 














. . hi di ‘A GREAT 
James Gallatin PEAGEMARER,” 


writes of 
France and England at the end 
of the Napoleonic era. James 
Gallatin was the son and sec- 
retary of Albert Gallatin and 
accompanied his father during 
the negotiation of the Treaty 
of Ghent. UMustrated. $2.50 net; 
postage extra 




















Sigurd Ibsen_ ‘ °ly se of Henrik Ibsen, 


has produced in “ROBERT 
FRANK,” a drama which 
William Archer, the distin- 
guished English critic, de- 
fines as “a powerful and in- 
teresting play which claims 
attention on its own merits.” 


$1.25 net; postage extra 
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BooOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
The Deep Sea Edition of 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


Bound in Sea-Blue Limp Leather 


TITLES 
Falk. ge 
Chance. Youth 
The Nigger of the Narcissus. "Twixt Land and Sea. 
Almayer's Folly. Romance. 
An Outcast of the Islands. Lord Jim 
Each, net $1.50: 10 volumes boxed, net, $15.00 





The Seven Seas Edition of 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


23 Volumes. Limited to 1050 sets. The first volume of each set 
autographed by the author. 

Price $138.00 a set. Send for descriptive circular, or ask your book- 
seller to show you a set. 





The Complete Works of 
O. HENRY 


Options. The Trimmed Lamp 
Rolling Stones Cabbages and Kings 
The Four Million The Gentle Grafter 
The Voice of the City. Strictly Business 
Heart of the West Whirligigs 


Roads of Destiny Sixes and Sevens 


Bound in flexible red conten Ema, ye per volume. Complete set, 
vols,, $1 





THE DRAMA LEAGUE 
Series of Plays by Modern Authors 


It represents the best obtainable work of modern dramatists both in 
this country and abroad. 


Now Ready 
I. Kindling. V. Mary Goes First. 
By Charles Kenyon > Henry Arthur Jones. 
Il. A Thousand Years Ago. VI. _ Husband's Wife. 
By Percy Mac Kaye y A. E. Thomas. 
Ill. The Great Galeoto. VI. qa A Welsh Play. 
By Jose Echegaray, By J.O.Francis. 
IV. The Sunken Bell. Vil. Marta of the Lowlands. 
By Gerhart Hauptmann By Angel Guimera 
Coming 
IX. The Thief. 


By Henry Bernstein. 
Bound in brown boards. Each, net, 75 cents. 





The Three Best Novels 
THE PASTOR’S WIFE 
By the Author of “‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden.”’ 


A satire on an English-German domestic alliance. 
Illustrated. Net. $1.35 
BAMBI 


“An American Bunty”—N. Y.Evenihg Post- 
By MARJORIE BENTON_COOKE 
“Bambi” is an American ‘Bunty,’ and og way she pulls the strings 
that manage everybody is delicious.""—The New York Evening Post. 
35th Thousand. Illustrated. Net $1.25 
PENROD 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


The story of a real boy that has kept the qoutes laughing 
Sixth Large Printing. I nn a Na et $1.25 
Leather Gift Edition, Net, $1. 








Interesting Non-Fiction 
THE GRAND ASSIZE 
By HUGH CARTON 
“A daring yet truly reverent conception of the Last Judgment.’’— 
N. ¥.Sun. Modern Society seen from an entirely new angle. A book 
for all thinking people. Net, $1.35 
APPEARANCES: Notes of Travel E: East and West. 
y G. LOWES DICKIN 

Travel sicisiaiinee a America and the . by the author of 
**Letters from a Chinese Official."’ Net, $1.00 
THE ART OF THE LOW COUNTRIES 

By WILHELM R. VALENTINER 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
Trans ated by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 

A survey of Dutch art from the earliest time to the present, written 
by the greatest authority in this country. Illustrated. Net, $2.50 
JOSEPH CONRAD 

By RICHARD CURLE 

The first adequate critique of Joseph Conrad's works. Net, $1.25 

A HANDBOOK TO THE POETRY OF RUDYARD 
KIPLING By RALPH DURAND 

The first authorized book of ita kind with notes on Kipling characters 

and obscure expressions. Net, $2.00 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. Garden City, N. Y, 











New Duffield Books 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE Cops 
Ernest A. Vizetelly 


A most vivid and absorbing Pi. of the rise and 
fall of the Commune told by an eye witness of many 
of the incidents. The narrative follows the events de- 
scribed in “My Days of Adventure’; a most dramatic 
picture of one of the most extraordinary bits of history. 

Fully illustrated, $4.00 net 
MY DAYS OF ADVENTURE—The Fall of France, 
1870-1871 By Ernest A. Vizetelly 

“The most ng and accurate account of the 

Franco-Prussian War, by an eye witness, yet published.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.50 net 
OUIDA: A Memoir By Elizabeth Lee 

The first biography of this famous woman, full of 
anecdotes of celebrated people and of her own witty com- 
ments on men and things. Illustrated. $3.00 net 
GOLDWIN — His Life and Opinions 

Arnold Haultain 

A Biography Ps from life, and with innumerable 
intimate touches and including the daily notes made by 
Goldwin Smith during his first visit to the United States 
in 1864—the year of the Civil War. Jliustrated; $3.75 net 


RAILWAY MISRULE By Edward Dudley Kenna 

An able discussion of the question from a new and very 
suggestive point of view. $1.25 net 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY By Helen Marshall Platt 


An important, authoritative and beautifully illustrated 
account of the greatest of English churches. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. $4.50 net 


THE HISTORY of the METROSOLITAN MUSEUM 


By Winifred E 
MeVilustrated. $2.50 net 

A most important and interesting account of the rise 
and growth of the great art museum. 

OUR VILLA IN ITALY By J. Lucas 

The delightful account of the finding and making of a 
country house near Florence. Illustrated. $1.50 net 
OSCAR WILDE AND MYSELF By Lord Alfred Douglas 

A brilliantly written account of Oscar Wilde by the 
one who knew him best. Illustrated ; $2.50 net 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION AND 

BRITISH POLITICS By John Fisher Williams 

An able and illuminating plea for the introduction of 
proportional representation into the English parliament- 
ary and municipal system. A book of great and sugges- 
tive value to Americans. 50 cents net 
THE WAR THAT WILL END WAR By H. G. Well* 

Brilliant, incisive and suggestive discussion of the 
war, its motives and its effects, by the best known of liv- 
ing English authors. 75 cents nel 
THE WAR LORD By J. M. Kennedy 

A character study of William II. by means of his 
speeches, letters and telegrams. 

A vivid and true od per wr of the Kaiser painted by him- 
self in speeches and official correspondence. The most 
interesting of all the books on William II. 50 cents net 
GERALD NORTHROP By Claude C. Washburne 

A novel that deals with a new American personal 
srygay and which is placed in a city of the Middle 

jest. A surprisingly new and stimulating sto 
Illustrated. "3i.3s net 
THE GILDED CHRYSALIS By Gertrude Pahlow 

“She has set down in a successful way a new and true 

sort of truth.’’—Chicago Evening Post. Illustrated. $1.25 net 
THE HOUSE (La Maison)! By Henry Bordeaux 

“As a picture of the real home and the real family life 
of France, it has the beauty of simple lives nobly spent 
in the service of the true value of existence.” 

—N. Y. Tribune. $1.35 net 
THE LITTLE RED CHIMNEY 8» Mary Finley Leonard 
“The a? who play a part in this comedy are as 


vivid and attractive as the silhouette portraits that 
decorate the book.”— N. Y. Sun. Illustrated. $1.00 net 
DUFFIELD AND COMPANY 


36 West 37th Street New York 
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Emerson’s Journals@® 


Edited by EDWARD W. EMERSON and WALDO EMERSON FORBES 


‘*FOR VAST AND VARIED READING, FOR ORIGINALITY OF INTER- 

PRETATION, FOR FINE POWER OF EXPRESSION, WE KNOW OF NO 

WORK IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE EXACTLY PARALLEL TO THIS.” 
—LITERARY DIGEST 





Early in life Emerson began the practice of keeping a journal as a depository for his 
thoughts and a daily record of his spiritual life. This journal was continued for more than 
fifty years, and all that Emerson thought and felt went into the making of it. Never before 
has the growth of a wonderful personality, the spiritual and intellectual development of a 
man of pure genius, been revealed as they are in these pages. 

he publication of this Journal is the most important literary event of years. It is 
unusual for even a small manuscript of a famous author to be published so long after his 
death, but here is the complete Journal of America’s greatest philosopher and thinker, 
occupying ten printed volumes, supplementing his previously published works without in 
any way duplicating them, and constituting a fresh and living autobiography of the man 
in his environment. 


‘*NO MORE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF A HUMAN INTELLECT IN 
ITS UNTRAMMELED DEVELOPMENT HAS EVER BEEN WRITTEN.” 
—LITERARY DIGEST 


No Life, no autobiography even, could give so fresh and vivid a picture of Emerson 
and his period as do these Journals. Through their pages we see him as a young apprentice, 
formulating his ideals and ambitions, learning the mastery of the written word, and turning 
at length from the pulpit to the lecture platform and to literature for the deliverance of 
his message. We see him attain a success beyond his dreams, gathering up the spiritual 
unrest of the times and weaving it into a message of strength and inspiration for two conti- 
nents. We see him in the sunny afternoon of his life, recognized as the foremost American 
writer and thinker, and reverenced as a seer by thousands of his countrymen. The most 
memorable phases of contemporary life are mirrored in the Journals. His impressions 
of foreign lands and of nearly every part of his own country occupy many delightful pages. 
Most interesting of all, perhaps, are the glimpses we have of Emerson as the leader of Amer- 
ican thought at the period of its greatest activity. Gentle and reticent in society, he re- 
served for the pages of the Journals his real opinions of his contemporaries, and often they 
are of extraordinary pungency. 


‘*THE ESSAYS THEMSELVES DO NOT REVEAL THE POWER 

OF EMERSON’S MIND AND THE PROFUNDITY OF HIS LEARN- 

ING AS DO THESE HASTY AND INFORMAL WRITINGS.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


Lovers of Emerson will be amazed at the wealth of these pages. Lavishly as the 
great philosopher poured out the treasures of his mind in essays and in letters, the reader 
will rise from the | mmr with the conviction that what he gave in his lifetime was only a 
tithe of what he had to give. For not only do these ten volumes stand on a level with his 
published work in philosophic value and in felicity of expression, but, beyond this, they 
have a splendid vitality, a deep human interest in their wonderful revelation of intellectual 
and spiritual growth, to which his essays and letters seldom, if ever, attain. From every 

oint of view, these volumes rank with the best of Emerson’s writings, and without them 
bis works are incomplete. 


EMERSON’S JOURNALS, a chronological record of his life from 1820 to 
1876, published in a style uniform with the Centenary edition of his Works 
and now a part of them. Complete in ten volumes. Each volume, illus- 
trated, $1.75 net. Postage extra. 
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